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STARTING 


WITH DISCIPLES 


Early in his ministry Jesus could see the magnitude 
of the task that lay before him. The Pharisees and 
rulers were turning against him, The crowds were 
fickle in their support, So after a night spent up in 
the hills in prayer, he called his disciples and chose 
twelve from among them to be his Apostles. These 
twelve became his constant companions as he pre- 
pared them to take the leadership in the Church he 
would build. 

In effect, he was setting up a theological seminary. 
He was enrolling these selected disciples for a three- 
year course of personal instruction. There would be 
lectures and seminars, field trips and deputations. 
They would learn by hearing and seeing and doing. 
He made use of every available teaching device, and, 
when the course was completed, he went away and 
left everything in their hands. 

He staked the success of his mission upon this one 
operation. He made no other provision for the ad- 
vancement of his cause. He wrote no book, created no 
organization, raised no trust fund. He simply trained 
men and sent them forth into a hostile environment 
with the Holy Spirit as their only resource. Starting 
from scratch, faced with persecution, with all the odds 
against them, they developed the Church that was to 
save the world, The key to success lay in theological 
education. 

Our Church will do well to ponder this as we 
celebrate Seminary Sunday on January 10, We are 
just beginning to treat our nine seminaries as some- 
thing better than stepchildren, For a long time we 
neglected them, leaving them to shift for themselves 
and find support wherever they could, while we were 


The Reverend Barnett 8. Eby, minister, Lake Street 
Presbyterian Church, Elmira, New York, will deliver 
the Seminary Sunday sermon over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Church of the Air on January 


busy about a multitude of other concerns, all good, 
but none as vital to the cause of Christ as theological 
education. 

We have at last put theological education into our 
benevolence budget. The 1953 budget included a 
figure of $484,069, The 1954 budget calls for $500,- 
000. This is about a third of the amount that the 
seminaries must find each year in order to operate. 
They reported to the 1953 General Assembly that it 
had cost them $2,164,981 to operate that year, of 
which $709,604 came from endowment, with 
$1,476,390 from other sources. 

We are currently engaged in a Building Funds 
Campaign which includes $4,500,000 for capital im- 
provements to our seminaries. Every penny of it 
should be forthcoming. Our Laymen’s Committee of 
the General Assembly had reported that $7,834,035 
was needed for the task. 

With student enrollment at the highest point in our 
history, our seminaries are understaffed with profes- 
sors who are underpaid. When chairs become vacant, 
the trustees are embarrassed to have to ask a successor 
to take the heaviest kind of teaching load at a per- 
sonal financial sacrifice. 

Here stand our seminaries charged with the task 
of turning out the men and women who can preach 
the Gospel and teach the Christian faith, who can lead 
the worship and administer the government of the 
Church, who can be skillful in personal counseling 
and prophetic in community relationships, who are 
prepared to lead the Church as did the original 
Apostles. Jesus considered the training of such people 
to be a matter of first importance. 


—BarRNETT S. Esy 





10. Music will be furnished by the Lake Street Pres- 
byterian Church choir under the direction of William 
F Cook with Mrs. Louis Green at the organ. For time 
and station coasult your local newspaper. 
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veERY month, thousands of adventure-loving 
Americans receive mysterious looking par- 
cels, enclosed in exotic wrappings and plas- 
tered with foreign stamps. These packages 
come all fhe way from India, Africa, France, 
Egypt, Japan, England, Norway . or some 
out-of-the-way place you've never dreamed of! 
The contents are always a complete surprise. 
One month, the postman may deliver a curious 
looking package containing an exquisite ex- 
ample of handwrought silver from the Far East 
at another time, a wood carving from 
sunny San Marino... or, a piece of Florentine 
sculpture from the birthplace of the Italian 
Renaissance . Or again, a shim- 
mering, pure silk sar¢ from India, 
traditional article of clothing for 


the Hindu Maharanees. Each new 
gift brings these “armchair travel- 
ers’— members of the unique 


Around-the-World Shoppers Club 

—a greater thrill than the last. For 
whatever the surprise package may be . . . no 
natter from what far corner of the earth it 
comes... the gift is invariably beautiful . . 
chosen with taste a superb example of 
traditional craftsmanship! 





Membership Costs About $2.00 
Per Month 


Members of the Around-the-World Shoppers 
little as 


Club receive these 
$2.00 per month. There are 
good reasons for this: the magic 
t the American dollar (foreign 
countries are eager for dollar 
credits ) enables the club to pur- 
hase fine foreign products at a 
fraction of their cost in’ this 
country But that’s not all. Even 
an American tourist with his pockets stuffed 
vith dollars were to tour the foreign countries 
in person, he still couldn't match the low Club 
prices. Huge membership means huge buying 
power. In many instances, the Club absorbs 


gifts for as 





the entire output of a foreign artisan’s studio 
over a long period of time. Tremendous sav- 
ings are made by such large-scale buying. 


These savings are passed on to Club members. 


Club Representatives Know ‘‘All 
the Angies"’ 


In addition, the men who represent the Club 
abroad are trained, professional buyers. They 
ae familiar with the market places of the 
world! They visit the great international fairs. 
They are acquainted with out-of-the-way 
Places the average traveler never heard of. In 
short, they know where to discover the hard- 
to-find, the unique, the outstanding buys. 

These experts—to the further advantage of 
Club members—study the ups and downs of 








A Shopping Tour Around the World 
For Only $2.00 a Month! 


Armchair adventurers take magic carpet trips 
to the four corners of the earth on exciting 
shopping sprees without leaving home! 


By Norma Bruce 


foreign markets. Recently, for example, the 
Greek drachma fell 50% in value. Immedi- 
ately, a Club representative flew to Athens. He 
visited the leading artisans of the 
country . finally uncovered a 
gift of rare beauty that could be & 
sent to members for $2.00. If {/ 
purchased a month earlier, this §' 
cost 4 ‘F 





same article would have 
$4.00. If imported for sale in 
American shops, its price might 
from $5 to $10! 


have ranged 


The Case of the Famous Perfume Fiacon 


The petit Parisian perfume flacon is a good ex- 
ample of how club purchases are made. The 
Club's buyer in France discovered it in a small 
Paris studio. When he first saw this little gem 
of etched metal and glass, he instinctively 
knew is was “right” for discriminating Amer- 
ican women. 
So in due time, these hand-made flacons were 
purchased, packed 4 Ja francais, and mailed 
direct from Paris. Almost overnight, it became 
one of the most talked-about items the Club 
had ever distributed. The mail was tremen- 
dous. Thousands of smart American women 
wrote to congratulate the Club for selecting 
this delightful frivolité de Paris. Incidentally, 
the same item was later sold in one of New 
York's exclusive shops for twice the price paid 
Mi Club members. This story is typical of 
dozens of such Club purchases. 


How to Join the Around-the-World 
Shoppers Club 


A prospective pe may join simply by 
sending his name and address to the American 
office of the Club, given below. Membership 
—., ~P is free, and there are no charges 
7.’ other than for each monthly gift. 
All duty and postal charges are 
prepaid by the Club. (The United 
States Post Office Department 
charges 15¢ each for the delivery 
of small packages from foreign 
lands which cannot be prepaid.) 
The Club may be joined on any of 
the following plans: 3 MONTHS MEMBER- 





SHIP for $7.00, 6 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
for $12.00, 12 MONTHS MEMBERSHIP 
for $22.00. 


FREE Gift te New Members 


The Club also offers each new member a spe- 
cial Around-the-World Shoppers Club Bonus 
Gift FREE of charge when he joins. This gift 
will be sent from a foreign country as soon 
as the new member's name is received overseas. 
The Club asks you to examine the gift care- 


fully. If you decide not to join the Club after 
all, keep the Bonus Gift anyway. Notify the 
Club and you will receive a prompt refund of 
your payment! 


You May Cancel Membership at Any Time 


The tremendous growth of the Around-the- 
World Shoppers Club in recent months 

the hundreds of letters from delighted mem- 
bers all over the nation—prove 
beyond doubt that the “armchair 
travelers’’ who belong to the Club 
know a wonderful bargain when 
they see one! The minute you 
unwrap your Bonus Gift from 
abroad, you will understand why 
the Club is so popular. You'll be 
amazed that such gifts can be sold 
for about $2.00 each! However, 
you are free to cancel your membership at any 
time. The unused portion of your payment 
will be refunded in full. 

The Around-the-World Shoppers Club head- 
quarters in the United States are located at 
71 Concord Street, Dept. 309, Newark 5, New 
Jersey. You may join simply by sending your 
name and address, together with remittance 
for the term of membership 
desired, as explained above, or 
mail the coupon below. Why 
not do it now, while an extra 
gift is being offered FREE to 


all new members. 








Around-the-World Shoppers Club, Dept. 309 
71 Concord St., Newark 5, N. J. 
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Please enroll me as a Member and 

send me my surprise gift from abroad, | 
FREE for joining the club. Start regular 

monthly shipments of the club's selection I 

of foreign merchandise direct to me from ! 
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the following term of membership: | 

©O 3Months.$ 7.00 1 

6 Months. $12.00 (Save $2.00) I 
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(NOTE: All shipments come ~ you postpaid and 

fu ° ver the u. . Post Offic t. 
a se ey vie e fee of 15e¢ ite delive ring fo | 

nich is collected by your postman 4 

t he repens. ) | 
IN CANADA, add 55c per month to above prices, ] 

which will include nny age, , duty and delivery 

to your home. Address: 43: W. Ontario St., 
Montreal 2, Que | 
Pee ES: 
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“Carillonic Bells”* beckon 
people all week long— | 


making the church a well known 
source of spiritual life in the com- 


munity. They actually promote 
church growth. The tonal beauty of 
“Carillonic Bells” is unmatched by 
any cast bells or chimes. Every 
church can afford them—no church 
should be without them, 


Hundreds of installations through- 
out the nation! Learn how your 
church may have the world’s finest 
bell music, write te— 


“Carillonic Bello’ 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
51 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, inc. 










NEW CHEMICAL MITT 
Sensational! DRY Window Cleaner! Uses no water, no 
sids. Chemically Treated. Simply glide over win- 

dows: leaves glass sparkling 
heavy buckets to carry. No rag 
ois, No mess or muss. No red chappec 
fog disappear like magic. Take ordera from friend 


SAMPLES FOR TRIAL Sample offer sent im- 


mediately to all who 
send name at once. Hurry. Postcard will do SEND NO MONEY — 
just your name. KRISTEE CO., Dept. 2011, AKRON 8, OHIO 


KITCHEN GIVEN 


EQUIPMENT 
TO YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Thousands of organizations have been 
GIVEN Coffee Urns, Pitchers, Sauce Pots, 
Mixers, Roasters, Tableware and Funds for 
»ducing Ford E. Bedford products. Write 
y for information. No obligation 
FORD E. BEDFORD, INC. 


Department PLY NORWALK, OHIO 
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Concerning the ‘Letter 


to Presbyterians’—Cont'd. 
« This is to tell you that I am one Pres- 
byterian who is doubly proud of her 
Church today. The stand [the General 
Council] took in the article “This Nation 
Under God” [P. L., November 14] is 
the cause of this pride. It is one more 
instance in which I find that my Church 
represents me. 

I hope that all Presbvterians may 
notice and support [the General Coun- 
cil’s] intelligent and courageous state- 
ment. —Epiru WELLIVER 

Los Angeles, California 


« Your widely publicized “Letter to 
Presbyterians” . . . has been received by 
the minister and session of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Peoria, Illinois. 
The undersigned were directed at a 
regular meeting of the session to prepare 
a letter to you setting forth the views of 
the members of the session upon the 
content of your message. 


We feel bound by conscience to ex- 
press what must be the feeling of 
thousands of well-informed Christians 
who entertain views divergent to those 
expressed in your message. We feel that 
the wide publicity given to your letter 
is a disservice to the Protestant move- 
ment generally and the Presbyterian 
Church in particular. If the disunity and 
division of the Protestant movement is 
sought, you have found an excellent way 
to accomplish it. We further regret that 
funds forwarded by individual churches 
were used for this purpose. 


We will attempt to state our disagree- 
ment with your pronouncements in as 
brief a manner as possible. We concur 
completely with your statement that 
Communism is a menace in the world 
today and that it is the undoubted aim 
on the part of its leaders to subvert the 
thought and life of the United States. 
We disagree, however, with your charge 
that present procedures by executive 
and legislative agencies of our govern- 
ment constitute a subtle but potent as- 
sault upon basic human rights. We 
further disagree that Congressional in- 
quiries, as they have been conducted, 
border upon inquisitions and constitute 
a threat to freedom of thought, speech, 
or conscience. It has always been the 


| law in the Anglo-Saxon world that the 
| rights of freedom of speech and press 


were unlimited, but that the individual 
who exercises these privileges shall be 
held responsible for all he says or writes. 
Those who would identify themselves 
with movements and _ organizations 
through their speeches and publications 


must be held responsible for all they 
say and must be willing to accept any 
discredit which may fall upon them 
through the associations with which 
they seek allegiance. If they have not the 
courage of their convictions, they should 
not speak out and then attempt to avoid 
the responsibility for all they say by 
hiding behind the constitutional guar- 
antees. 


We deplore your phrase: “Commu- 
nism is .. . a secular religious faith of 
great vitality.” We are unable to find 
anything religious in the Communist 
philosophy or movement in the sense 
that the average Christian layman uses 
the word religious. 

We see little in the world today to 
justify your specter of the imminence of 
fascist tyranny. The threat of Commn- 
nism is not from the few Communists in 
our midst, but in the fact that they are 
agents and representatives of Soviet 
Russia, which now dominates one third 
of the world’s surface and whose avowed 
purpose is world conquest through a 
program of revolution and class conflict, 
We find no parallel in fascism. 


We believe that there is a basic con- 
flict in your views that presently ac- 
knowledged Russian Communists can 
be trusted and their word, given at the 
conference table, be relied upon, and 
yet the word of a former American Com- 
munist should be completely  dis- 
credited. If all former Communists are 
liars, how is it that the present Commu- 
nists are worthy of trust and belief? 

We further disagree with your state- 
ment that the former Communist is not 
to be believed. To say that they do not 
deserve some recognition is to deny the 
redemptive and regenerative power of 
God in man. We know of no instance in 
which the statements and allegations of 
former Communists have been im- 
peached before a tribunal, nor where 
their statements have been used as the 
basis for a conviction of perjury. If you 
have evidence that such has occurred, 
you should, as an American, refer the in- 
formation to the proper authorities. 


We regret that this pronouncement 
has come with the endorsement of the 
General Council, seeming to speak for 
all Presbyterians. We have studied the 
pronouncements of the 165th General 
Assembly and cannot see in them a foun- 
dation for your message. We believe that 
we represent the opinions of a sizable 
segment of the Presbyterian Church, 
and that our views are equally within 
the pronouncements of the General As 
sembly. ... 

—Rosert E. Hunt, 
Elde 

—Frank A. STEWART, 
Clerk of Session 

First Presbyterian Church 
Peoria, Illinois 
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Editorial Note: The 165th General | 
Assembly, meeting in Minneapolis in 
May, 1953, approved the report of the 
Committee on Social Education and | 
Action, which included the following | 
statement: 

“We clearly affirm the right of Con- | 
gress to make investigations as may be 
necessary to secure information upon 
which sound legislation may be based. 
But we call upon Congress to establish | 
uniform rules of procedure for all inves- 
tigations in which the rights of witnesses 
shall be specified and protected. These 
rights we believe have been jeopardized 
Hy the failure of Congress to maintain | 
the historic distinction between the leg- 
idative and judicial functions of govern- | 
ment. In assuming judicial powers tradi- 
tionally residing within the courts, a pat- 
tern of Congressional inquiry contrary to 


our American heritage seems to be 
emerging, in which investigation be- 


comes inquisition. We deplore the pos- 
sibility that guilt by suspicion and inves- 
tigation, rather than by trial, may be- 
come the future standard of justice 
within our land. We believe that conft- 
dential information about persons in the 
records and files of Congressional com- 
mittees should not be used or made pub 
lic in any way until it has been fairly 
evaluated and classified. A person under 
investigation should have the right to 
reply to every charge made against him 
and to confront his accusers.” 


Christian Charity 


Cannot Be Coerced 


« Henry L. McCorkle’s “S. O. S. Point 
Four” [P. L., November 28] illustrates 
quite clearly an erroneous idea that has 
deeply penetrated the minds of many 
religious leaders. 

That idea is the concept that the indi- 
vidual is discharging his Christian re- 
sponsibilities when the state, acting as 
his agent, performs some act of compas- 
sion such as public housing, Point Four 
aid to the world, etc. 

When one casts a ballot for a state 
program of charity, he not only obligates 
himself to pay for it, but in the event his 
side wins the contest, he also obligates 
the loser’s purse. But since when is 
charity construed to be an act of com 
pulsion? Yet we are advocating this very 
thing when we propose that the sté ite 
enter into the field of charity. 

The entire concept of Christian char- 
ity is based upon the individual recog- 
nizing his brother’s needs and then vol- 
untarily meeting them. If someone else 
does it for him, or coerces him into doing 
it, he will soon lose the capacity for it. 

Perhaps this is one of the causes of 
today’s planned chaos. 


—V. R. MAYFIELD 


Canton, Ohio 


January 9, 1954 






Here are a few of the reasons: 





7 Beautiful church organ tones —an almost 
unlimited variety. 


True to pitch, never needs tuning. 


7 Reverberation control brings music of 
cathedral quality to any size church. 


7 Easy for the beginner to play, an inspiration 
for the master musician. 


The lowest-cost complete church organ. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION MAIL COUPON 


Hammond Organ Company 


4213 W. Diversey Avenuc, Chicago 39, Illinois 


Please send my free copy of your informative booklet “Are You 
Wondering About Organs?” I understand this does not obligate 


me in any way. 
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Ao Address ——— 
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SL ETE ELL ALICE I AEA a 


Past. Present. and Future 


UMAN life is made up of the past, 

the present, and the future. In all 
of it God is present, for a thousand 
years in his sight “are but as yesterday 
when it is past” (Psalm 90:4). There is 
a three-dimensional God—a God of the 
past, the present, and the future. The 
psalmist said it well, “Thou hast beset 
me behind and before, and laid thy hand 
upon me” (Psalm 139:5). Beset means 
to be “besieged or hemme d in, as a city 
surrounded by an army.” The Moffatt 
Translation expresses the verse clearly, 
“Thou art on every side, behind me and 
before, laying thy hand on me.” When 
the Bible declare 's, “My times are in thy 
hand” (Psalm 31:15), it means the past, 
the present, and the future tense, 

There is the acknowledgement that 
God has been in our past: “Thou hast 
beset me behind.” Whe n we “ask now of 
the days that are past” (Deuteronomy 
4:32), the hand of God becomes very 
evident. We have been treated better 
than we deserve. God’s providential care 
has hemmed in our everv move, Think 
of the home into which each of us was 
born, the patient care of our parents, the 
friends who helped to guide our educa- 
tion, and the experiences which shaped 
our decisions about our life work. Think 
of the untold dangers and suffering from 
which we have been spared. of how we 
were not “tempted above that ve are 
able” (I Corinthians 10:13). Consider 
how often, like the prodigal son. we 
have found forgiveness for our sins. and 
have been restored to a right relation- 
ship with our Heavenly Father, God has 
drawn the veil of forgiveness over the 
soiled past. The scars may remain. but 
the burn is taken out. Upon sober reflec- 
tion, anv one of us will see how much 
God has been in his past, guiding people 
and events and speaking in that still, 
small voice. 

There is the faith that God will be in 
our future: “Thou hast beset me . . . be- 
fore.” We cannot see the future for our- 
selves or for the world. God in his mercy 
does not permit us to look around the 
corners, We can take only one corner at 
a time. But we do believe that God will 
guide us and guard us as he has in the 
past. We believe that he will alwys be 
my refuge and my fortress” (Psalm 
91:2), and that always “under his wings 
shalt thou trust” (Psalm 91:4). From 
the providence of the past, we reason to 
the providence of the future; we are con- 
fident that God will take care of us in the 
unknown future as he has in the remem- 
bered past. As John Greenleaf Whittier 
has written: 

I know not what the future hath 

Of marvel or surprise, 


“a 


I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond His love and care. 
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Surely the character of God is such 
that it is easy to believe that he wilt not 
suddenly stop taking care of us, so long 
as we keep our hands in his. “God is 
faithful” (I Corinthians 1:9), and one 
who is faithful can be counted on. The 
future may be clouded to us, but it is 
clear to God, and he will take us through, 
From our point of view it may be “ceil- 
ing zero,” but from God’s it is “visibility 
unlimited.” 

There is the realization that God is in 
our present: he is laying his hand upon 
us now. Perhaps at this very moment, 
when I am trying to write and vou are 
trying to read, God is laving his hand 
upon us, For he often uses the printed 
word as the channel of his grace. He 
daily lays his hand upon us. It happens 
in every impulse for good, every time 
we think or say “I must,” perhaps for no 
apparent reason at all. “We ought to 
obey God rather than men” ( Acts 5:29). 
“IT must also see Rome” (Acts 19:21). It 
happens in every twinge of conscience. 
“These ought ye to have done, and not 
to leave the other undone” (Matthew 
23:23). 

“We then that are strong ouvht to 
bear the infirmities of the weak” (Ro- 
mans 15:1). In every restlessness of 
spirit with things as they are, God may 
be laving his hand upon us. In every as- 
surance of comfort or confidence which 
comes to our hearts, God is laving his 
hand upon us. His hand is seen in every 
reach of faith. Even when we must sav. 
“IT believe; help thou mine unbelief 
(Mark 9:24), that is God at work. He 
is seen in the supreme act of faith when 
we give our hearts to Jesus Christ. 
“Whom having not seen. ve love’ 
(1 Peter 1:8). For after all. faith is “the 
substance of things hoped for” (He- 
brews 11:1). God is in all of life: the 
past, the present, and the future. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Psalm 90:1-12. 
thy sight. 

Second Day: Psalm 139:1-12. Thon hast heset me 

Third Day: Psalm 31:11-24. My times are in thy 
hand. 

Fourth Day: Deuteronomy 4:52-40. Ask of the 
davs that are past. 

Fifth Day: I Corinthians 10:6-15 
hbevond vour strength. 

Sixth Day: Psalm 91. Under his wings trust. 

Seventh Day: I Corinthians 1:1-9. God is faithful 

Fighth Dav: Acts 5:27-32. We ought to obev God. 

Ninth Dav: Acts 19:21-22. I must also see Rome 

Tenth Day: Matthew 23:23-24. Ye ought to have 
done. 

Fleventh Day: 
we ak 

Twelfth Dav: Mark 9:14-29. T helieve. 

Thirteenth Dav: I Peter 1:5-9. Whom having net 


A thousand vears in 


Not tempted 


Romans 15:1-6. Infirmities of the 


seen, 


Fourteenth Day: Hebrews 11:1-7. Faith, 
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THE COVER shows Christian citi- 
zens of Lahore, Pakistan, assem- 
bling for services at the 2,000-mem- 
ber Naulakha Church, largest 
Christian congregation in a Moslem 
nation, PRESBYTERIAN LiFeE’s story 
on the Naulakha Church, Mission 
Accomplished, is the first of several 
on-the-spot reports by Associate 
Editor James W. Hoffman on the 
Church in India and Pakistan. Jim 
Hoffman just recently returned 
from an eight-week journey to these 
important new nations. During his 
40,000-mile journey, Jim visited 
many projects supported by Pres- 
byterians and other American Prot- 


estants. 





James W. Hoffman 


“We agree to diiler: we unite to 
serve; we resolve to love.” We don’t 
know the originator of that state- 
ment, but we earnestly second the 
motion. It is peculiarly pertinent 
whenever Presbyterians voice dil- 
ferences. In the past few weeks 
many have been doing exactly that 
about the now-famous General 
Council letter (P.L., Nov. 14). To 
any who may be surprised at this or 
anv other argument among church- 
men, we offer this issue’s Editorial 
Comment, To Disagree But Not 
Disrupt. The author is Dr. L. J. 
Trinterud, professor of Church his- 
tory at McCormick 
Seminary in Chicago. 


Theological 


They Gave Themselves Away 
is by Dr. George E. Sweazeyv, new 
pastor of the Huguenot Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Pelham, New 
York, and former secretary of evan- 
gelism for the Church. 


Dr. John M. Vander Meulen 
(Does the Church Have Solu- 
tions?) is pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Dearborn, Mich. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


To Disagree 
But Not 
Disrupt 


By L. J. Trinterud 


RESBYTERIANS find it hard to agree. 

It seems always to have been that 
way. Even the Hatfield and McCoy 
clans so famous in American legend 
seem to have inherited their love of 
feuding from their Scots-Irish Presby- 
terian ancestors, Perhaps the reason why 
so few of us Presbyterians have ever 
been pacifists is that we were brought 
up under such contrary circumstances. 
What makes a people so cantanker- 
ous? Well. sometimes the causes have 
been the veriest nonsense, and some- 
times the causes have been those things 
which matter most in either life or death. 
All contention is not necessarily wrong, 
and even pacifists believe in making 
their points rather plain, A prominent 
European Lutheran bishop remarked 
once as World War II began its frightful 
course, “Too much peace and comfort 
can ruin a people’s sense of right and 
wrong, and in the end destroy the whole 
people themselves.” When 
to put it another way, the 
more serious the issue is, the better rea- 
son there is for contending for what one 
believes is right and true. Simply be- 
cause we are Christians, we cannot let 
anvthing and everything pass. So, it is 
not so much a matter of being cantanker- 


issues are 


serious, or, 


ous as it is a question as to what we are 
cantankerous about. When that 
tion is asked, one has to admit that we 
cantankerous 


ques- 


Presbyterians have been 
over a rather wide variety of causes. 

Presbyterians fight 
when we ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves. Two illustrations will suffice for 
this young 
lawver told me that he could prove con- 
clusively that Peter Marshall, then pas- 
tor of New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D.C., was not a 
Christian in any sense of the word. 
Whv? Because he disagreed with that 
lawver's ideas about the coming end of 
the world, On another occasion a young 
Presbyterian minister, then filling a re- 
sponsible position in our Church, told 


Sometimes we 


point. Some years ago a 


me that not one of our Presbyterian 
theological seminaries was a fit place for 
the training of men for the Christian 
ministry. Why? Because they were all 


8 


hopelessly reactionary on all social, 
political, and economic matters. One 
could multiply such instances of sheer 
nonsense to almost any length. But 
getting these notions out into the fresh 
air is usually enough to rid most people 
of them, There are far more serious 
issues. 

As Presbyterians we do not believe 
in being free and easy about Christian 
doctrine. Consequently we have had 
many a hard tussle in the Church over 
what a Christian ought to believe and 
over what the Church ought to teach. 
In all fairness it must be admitted that 
only at rare intervals have very many 
Presbyterians failed to remember that, 
according to all Presbyterian and Re- 
formed doctrine, a difference must be 
made between believing in Jesus Christ 
unto salvation and believing certain true 
doctrines about Jesus Christ. The true 
doctrine about Jesus does act as the 
guide to bring us to Jesus our Savior. 
But, believing in the doctrine is not the 
same as believing in the Savior. 


The real issue in any doctrinal dis- 
pute then comes down to this: “How 
accurate does the teaching and preach- 
ing of the Church have to be if it is to 
serve as the instrument of the Holy Spirit 
in redeeming men, in building up the 
Church, and in guiding the men and 
women of the Church in their service of 
God?” Here, in my judgment, is the 
finest answer in Christian literature to 
that question. It is from John Calvin's 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, Book 
IV, Chapter 1, paragraph 12 (Henry 
Beveridge translation, Calvin Transla- 
tion Society, Edinburgh, 1846). 

“When we say that the pure ministry 
of the word and pure celebration of the 
sacraments is a fit pledge and earnest, 
so that we may safely recognise a church 
in every society in which both exist, our 
meaning is, that we are never to discard 
it so long as these remain, though it may 
otherwise teem with numerous faults. 
Nay, even in the administration of word 
and sacraments, defects may creep in 
which ought not to alienate us from its 
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communion. For all the heads of true 
doctrine are not in the same position, 
Some are so necessary to be known, that 
all must hold them to be fixed and un. 
doubted as the proper essentials of reli- 
gion: for instance, that God is one, that 
Christ is God, and the Son of God, that 
our salvation depends on the mercy of 
God, and the like. Others, again, which 
are the subject of controversy among 
the churches, do not destroy the unity 
of the faith; for why should it be re. 
garded as a ground of dissension be- 
tween churches, if one, without any 
spirit of contention or perverseness in 
dogmatising, hold that the soul on 
quitting the body flies to heaven, and 
another, without venturing to speak 
positively as to the abode, holds it for 
certain that it lives with the Lord? The 
words of the apostle are, ‘Let us there- 
fore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded: and if in any thing ye be other- 
wise minded, God shall reveal even this 
unto you,’ (Phil. iii. 15.) Does he not 
sufficiently intimate that a difference of 
opinion as to these matters which are 
not absolutely necessary, ought not to 
be a ground of dissension among Chris- 
tians? The best thing, indeed, is to be 
perfectly agreed, but seeing there is no 
man who is not involved in some mist of 
ignorance, must either have no 
church at all, or pardon delusion in those 
things of which one may be ignorant, 
without violating the substance of reli- 
gion and forfeiting salvation. Here, how- 
ever, I have no wish to patronise even 
the minutest errors, as if I thought it 
right to foster them by flattery or con- 
nivance; what I say, is, that we are not 
on account of every minute difference to 
abandon a church, provided it retain 
sound and unimpaired that doctrine in 
which the safety of piety consists, and 
keep the use of the sacraments. insti- 
tuted by the Lord. Meanwhile, if we 
strive to reform what is offensive, we 
act in the discharge of duty. To this 
effect are the words of Paul, ‘If anything 
be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace, (I Cor. xiv, 
30.) From this it is evident that to 
each member of the Church, according 
to his measure of grace, the study of 
public edification has been assigned, 
provided it be done decently and in 
order, In other words, we must neither 
renounce the communion of the Church, 
nor, continuing in it, disturb peace and 
discipline when duly arranged.” 


we 


Doctrine can cause great differences 
of opinion, it is true. But Professor 
Joseph Hromadka of Czechoslovakia 
made a rather telling comment two years 
ago at the Lund Conference on Faith 
and Order. He pointed out that today in 


most Protestant churches the world 
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ground, it is easier for people to tolerate 
genuine heresy in matters of doctrine 
than it is for them to endure differences 
of opinion on politics and economics, 
Politics and economics do matter, for 
they determine to a very large extent 
the conditions under which men and 
women live or die. But, the unfortunate 
thing is that the manner in which some 
persons have conducted themselves in 
the discussion of these matters within 
the Church has brought on more and 
not less disagreement. 

We Presbyterians get our hackles up 
at other times over church government. 
We all believe in democracy as long as 
people have sense enough to agree with 
us. After that we sometimes are not so 
sure. We know, and anybody else 
knows, that one of the poorest ways on 
earth of finding truth is by counting 
noses. But, again and again, our passion 
for efficiency and conformity in the work 
of the Church, our longing to be free of 
criticism and to be vindicated in all that 
we have done, our dislike of hard and 
thorny questions—all such things drive 
us on to use our democratic form of 
church government in quite illegitimate 
ways. We try to solve too many things 
by majority votes. Matters are only made 
worse when we organize these majority 
votes in order to get rid of hard prob- 
lems, or to get rid of people whom we 
do not like. Much of the tension which 
lies just beneath the surface in so many 
parts of our Church, and which blazes 
out into fury on such slight pretexts, is 
caused by the reckless use which major- 
ity groups have sometimes made of their 
numerical superiority. We win the vote, 
but we kindle a smoldering fire which 
soon blazes out in a very different place 
when we least expect it. 


Any truth can be discredited by its 
foolish friends. If we as Christians truly 
believe that our views are correct in the 
sight of God, then we ought to be filled 
with hope and courage rather than to be 
filled with fear or anxiety, It is God who 
puts down and who raises up. True, we 
believe that God works through men 
whom he uses as his agents. But, it is 
one thing to try in one’s own strength to 
uphold the truth of God. It is another 
thing to rest as an instrument in the 
hand of God. As the servants of the 
Almighty God we can work for truth, 
justice, mercy, freedom without malice 
or worry or bitterness or cynicism. It is 
God who upholds us, not we who uphold 
Cod. 

If we had faith enough in God, and 
if we were confident enough in the 
tightness of our particular point of view, 
then we could discuss our views calmly 
and freely with those who disagreed 
with us. It is when we are half afraid, 
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and a bit uncertain, that we lash out at 
those who disagree with us. It is when 
we are worried and fearful that we re- 
fuse to face our brother's challenge to 
our ideas. We seek instead to crush him, 
or to silence him. 


Minorities are often troublesome peo- 
ple who create difficult problems. But, 
we are so accustomed to thinking that 
minorities are always queer people, and 
that minorities are always bigots, that 
we forget some very basic historical 
facts. We forget that Paul was in a 
minority in the early Church when he 
wished to preach salvation by faith to 
the Gentiles. Luther and Calvin were 
in a minority when they called for a 
reformation of the Church in their day. 
John Knox was in the minority when he 
called upon Scotland to turn to God 
and to reform the Church. John Bunyan 
wrote his immortal Pilgrim’s Progress 
during a part of the twelve years which 
he spent in prison because he was in 
the minority party on religious matters 


in England. Despite much criticism we | 
these 


Presbyterians have continued 
nearly four centuries in confessing the 
doctrine of original sin. The most ele- 
mental meaning of that highly technical 
doctrine is this: “The truth is always 
unpopular.” 


What we need in the Church is more 
argument, not less. We need harder 
argument, not easier. We need more 
widespread argument, not more limited. 
We need more, not less, people involved 
in downright serious argument about 
everything which really matters in the 
Church. What we usually have now is 
not argument but either sniping or pon- 
tificating. Hard, wide-open debates 
would make all of us stop to think be- 
fore we blew our trumpets. So also, we 
would have to defend whatever we 
asserted. And we would have to listen to 
our brother’s statement of his side of 
the case. Not long ago a Presbyterian 
businessman remarked that preachers 
usually preferred to speak rather than 
to be spoken with. There is quite too 
much truth in that comment. 

What we need to do in our Church is 
to make a real and permanent place for 
solid debate between all our people and 
all our church officers on all levels. Noth- 
ing would help us quite so much as to 
bring all our notions out into the open, 
before God and our brethren, and there 
look at these notions in the light of the 
Word of God. We might continue even 
then to disagree on some matters, but 
we could confess each other to be breth- 
ren, and it would be easier for our 
brethren to confess that we were saints, 
John Calvin’s wisdom on disagreement 
among the saints is pertinent in 1954. 








Start speaking a foreign language! While 
you're learning, discover the outstanding 
advantages of the Holt Spoken Language 
method—a really different method devel- 
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Council of Learned Societies for the Armed 
Forces of America. 

Holt’s Spoken Language Course is the 
only course that gets you into the act im- 
mediately! Holt gives you the Pause with a 
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Elder Siraj Din, an assessor, cycles to church. Elders include school principal, railroad engineer, medical store owner, 





accountant, retired government official, Compound wall in background sheltered nearly a hundred families for two months 
during 1947 Hindu-Moslem riots. Christians sang hymns while rioters killed hundreds and left much of Lahore a burned-out ruin, 


Mission 
Accomplished 


A century ago Presbyterians planted a_ tiny 
church in Lahore; today a 2,000-member congre- 


gation demonstrates Christian life in a Moslem city 


By James W. Hoffman 





Nine thousand miles from our East- 
ern shore—across the Atlantic, through 
Europe and over the Mediterranean, 
east of Suez “where there ain't no Ten 
Commandments,” through Asia Minor 
to the Mohammedan land of Pakistan- 
in the ancient city of Lahore, there's a 
Christian church very much like any 
church in Iowa, Oregon, or New Jersey. 
Lahore’s Naulakha Church, with its flat- 
domed tower and tan walls under the 
blazing Asian sun, looks as Oriental as 
a mosque. Its people are proper Pakis- 
tanis, dark-skinned and vigorous, attired 
in the fascinating variety of costume that 
makes a typical gathering look, to the 
Western eye, like a masquerade party 
without masks. 

But the activities of this century-old 
congregation, and the faith that governs 
the daily lives of these Christian people, 
would be familiar to any American Pres- 
byterian. 

Like most American churches, Nav- 
lakha started as a mission project, back 
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While counseling with church members or inquiring Moslems, Padri-Sahib (pastor) Andrew Thakur Das often smokes hookah, 


or hubble-bubble pipe. Dr. Thakur Das, who studied at Union Seminary, is of mixed Hindu-Mohammedan ancestry. Moslems 


are usually attracted to Christianity, he says, by observing the reliability, kindliness, and happiness of Pakistani Christians. 


in 1853. Under the leadership of Pres- 
byterian missionary John W. Morrison, 
the charter congregation of twenty mem- 
bers took the name of Bait-Ullah— 
“House of God.” In those days becom- 
ing a Christian in Asia was often haz- 
ardous. High, strong walls were built 
around mission properties to discourage 
marauders and random _ persecution. 
Many families, after conversion, moved 
their homes into these mission “com- 
pounds” for greater safety. The com- 
pound wall in Lahore still stands, and 
Naulakha Church—although no longer 
affliated with the Presbyterian mis- 
sion—remains within the old compound 
walls. 

By 1880 the congregation had out- 
grown the original sanctuary and began 
a new structure on the present site. In 
1936, the church building was razed to 
make way for a still larger building, 
the present church edifice. Men, women, 
and children dug the foundation them- 
selves, and each family gave a month’s 
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salary. The church was completed with- 
out a rupee of debt. It is often said that 
a Mohammedan land is most unyielding 
territory for Christian missionaries, that 
conversions in the realm of Allah are 
few. Yet the Naulakha Church has 
waxed a hundredfold in its first hundred 
years. With a roll of two thousand, it 
is the largest Christian congregation in 
all Pakistan. Self-supporting for twenty- 
five years, Naulakha Church is a mem- 
ber of the United Church of West 
Pakistan. 

For thirty-five years the pastor of 
Naulakha Church has been Andrew 
Thakur Das, a fourth-generation Chris- 
tian who studied at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Padri-Sahib, as 
pastors in Pakistan are called, has a dis- 
tinctively Hindu name, and during the 
Moslem-Hindu riots of 1947 was often 
in fear for his life. That he was never 
attacked in spite of his obvious Hindu 
background is due in part to his being 
known as a Christian, part to his high 


repute as a scholar and outstanding 
citizen of Lahore. 

The Partition riots which accom- 
panied the creation of Pakistan as a sep- 
arate nation were a troubled period for 
the people of Naulakha Church, Many 
painted crosses on their doors to identify 
their homes as Christian. Nearly a hun- 
dred families from the more dangerous 
parts of the city moved into the church 
grounds and athletic field and camped 
for two months, when order was finally 
restored, Although not a Christian was 
killed, Naulakha Church lost many 
members in families who elected to 
move to India. Since that time, how- 
ever, conversions and births have more 
than made up the loss to the congre- 
gation. 

Pakistan has seventy million people, 
half a million Christians. People in Nau- 
lakha Church have a lively sense of being 
a minority group, “Here we are always 
conscious, every day, of being Chris- 
tians,” one member says, “because so 











Following Pakistani custom, Philip Samuel asked Padri- 
Sahib to find him a wife. A week later he was married 
to Zebul Nissa Inayat Masih, another pastor's daughter. 


many of our attitudes and habits are 
different from other people's. I suppose 
in a way that makes it easier to keep 
faith with our principles.” 

The time of active persecution is past. 
Most Pakistanis respect their Christian 
countrymen, and liberal Moslems find 
support in the Koran for the protection 
of minorities. But Christians have the 
inspiriting example of the courage of 


Services held in Urdu, national language, or in Punjabi, 


local tongue, vary from an 


congregation usually includes a few 
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hour to ninety 
interested Moslems. 


grandparents who were converts. Dr. 
Thakur Das’s own great-grandfather, a 
converted Brahman, was martyred—his 
fingers were cut off, joint by joint, in 
an effort to make him renounce his 
faith. 

Present-day Christians have other 
problems. In a country where unemploy- 
ment is severe, a good Moslem can hard- 
ly be blamed for hiring, first, men of his 


So: 





minutes. A 





“Goatburgers” would be American for goat-meat patties 
grilled by former communicant class, now Junior Youth 
(up to sixteen), at fireplace on Naulakha Church grounds, 


own faith, And it is understandable that 
a few Christian girls succumb to the 
social advantages of marrying Moslem 
boys, even though in some cases this 
means a polygamous marriage. 
Christian character —a term loosely 
packaging such behavior habits as hon- 
esty and diligence—is sometimes a help 
in daily life, sometimes a hindrance, 
Naulakha people say. Of one of their 





An authority on Pakistani music, Dr. Thakur Das has made 
orchestra and choir one of the finest musical groups in 
Lahore. Christian lyrics are sung to ancient Asian tunes. 
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members, Judge A. P. Gill, they say that 
a reputation for probity has advanced 


tells how Christian standards cost him a 
job. “The other men in the office ganged 
up on me. I did an hour's work in an 
hour, and I wouldn't steal. I was an em- 
barrassing example to have around, so 
they began bearing tales to the boss. He 
was on my side, but couldn’t buck his 


ganized weekday 
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David and Gladys Abel promise to rear danghter Cynthia 
significant 


in a land where Moslems outnumber Christians 


his legal career. But one bookkeeper 





Mrs. Thakur Das (right) and teacher Mrs. Barkat Masih or- 
kindergarten with thirty-three children. 
Religious training and English are main subjects taught. 





Remnant 





undertaking Ladies of 


140 to 1. and support a 


whole staff for one man, so he let me 
go. 2 

Naulakha Church today is the ma- 
terialization of 
arys dream—a church governed and 
supported of, by, and for Christian Paki- 
stanis, with its own mission program, 
its permanent funds for evangelism and 
for scholarships, burial expenses, and 
other emergency aids to its people, 


every foreign mission- 


of British 
Women’s Society 
full-time 











inevitable four-o’clock tea. 
knit clothing for the poor, 
Pakistan, 


rule is 





missionary to rural 


Climax of the church’s first hundred 
years came at the Centennary Service, 
Easter Eve, 1953. A lighted red cross— 
only lighted cross in Asia—was placed at 
the top of the church tower. Now a 
well known landmark in a city where 
Mohammed is the prophet, the cross 
stands as a permanent reminder to citi- 
zens of Lahore that the Church of Christ 
is always waiting to receive them, 


B 4 


Sunday church school meets at 8:45, permitting end of 
worship service before day’s temperature reaches peak. 
Naulakha Church also holds weekday vacation Bible school. 
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OME years ago a father talking 

to his son about the global war 

was a bit puzzled as to how to 

answer the boy’s persistent ques 

tion, “Just what is a global war: 
Finally he promised to go downtown 
and buy a spherical map of the world 
with a light in it, and that evening after 
dinner they set up the globe, turned on 
the light, and talked for hours about the 
global war. The father traced the move- 
ments of troops, ships, submarines, and 
transports until the boy got tired and 
fell asleep. Later, as the father tiptoed 
out of his son’s room with the globe 
under his arm, the boy rose up in bed. 
“Daddy,” he said, “what are you going 
to do with my world?” 

This is a question which the Church 
Triumphant might well be asking of the 
Church Militant today, What are you 
going to do with God’s world? It has 
become trite to say that a changing 
social order is challenging the validity 
of our faith, and that life is calling upon 
Christians to answer this question. Less 
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trite is it to confess that too often we 
refuse to face this challenge realistically, 
as we take dubious refuge in dogmatic 
and sometimes irrelevant theological 
presuppositions behind which we con- 
ceal our own spiritual deficiencies, 

For as Professor Ernest F. Scot has 
said in his book The Varieties of New 
Testament Religion, we live in a world 
where everything must stand by its own 
intrinsic worth. And avhether we like it 
or not, this idea is now in the process of 
upsetting the entire structure of our civi- 
lization and bringing a new world into 
being before our eves. “The advent of 
cannon,” said Napoleon, “killed the feu- 
dal system; ink will kill the modern social 
organization.” His words have proved 
to be prophetic, Our world order is 
changing from an order based on age- 
old traditions and special privilege to 
the order of contemporary merit. 

Not only is this order revolutionizing 
social and economic conventions, but it 
is also calling the Church into question. 
Back in 1910 Russia suffered under the 


Czarist regime from appalling want and 
ignorance among the common people. 
The nobility indulged itself in the 
luxury and corruption of court life. The 
spirit of violent revolution smoldered in 
the great cities. Rioting mobs were fre- 
quently shot down in the streets by the 
soldiers. In that year an American YMCA 
secreta ewed a bishop of the 
Russian church. “What is the outstand- 
ing need of Russia?” was the question 
the American asked, The answer was, 
“The revision of the church ritual.” We 
need not wonder that a few years later 
Lenin and his followers made it one of 
their avowed purposes to eliminate 
Christianity from Russia as an enemy of 
the people. 

All over the world the prestige of the 
Church is being questioned wherever it 
has lost its ability to demonstrate the 
intrinsic worth of its message and fel- 
lowship, To this challenge contemporary 
Christian apologists have been making 
what has now become a familiar reply. 
They have been saying that the major 
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threat to Christianity in these times is 
not atheism or nationalism or humanism 
or even Communism, but secularism. 
Into this word many of us have been 
led to pour all the elements in our con- 
temporary Western culture which we 
consider alien to the Christian faith and 
the work of the Christian Church. 

Dr. Edwin Aubrey, distinguished 
theologian and professor at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has brilliantly 
analyzed this reply in his lectures on 
“The Myth of Secularism.” He points 
out that this fear of secularism is il- 
logical and based upon an oversimpli- 
fed use of the word secular. He goes 
on to state that the Church has no 
monopoly on the good while secularism 
has no monopoly on the bad, and re- 
minds us that secular culture has con- 
tributed far more to the good of man 
than the Church is often willing to 
acknowledge. 

As an example in defense of this ob- 
servation, Dr. Aubrey cites bodily health, 
which in the New Testament has been 
raised to a recognized Christian value. 
Christian apologists often make the 
claim that concern for health originated 
with the Christian Church. Historically, 
however, the first hospitals and medical 
schools existed some centuries before the 
time of Christ. Military hospitals were 
developed under the Roman Empire, 
and hospital centers for both men and 
animals date back many centuries in the 
history of India. Moreover, progress in 
medical science until the sixteenth cen- 
tury is marked by such names as Hip- 
pocrates, Galen, and Avicenna, all non- 
Christian physicians, The development 
of medicine on the European continent 
originated with the Arab invaders in the 
ninth century, and it was not until the 
Renaissance that a genuine alliance was 
formed between Christianity and_ the 
healing arts. It may be further stated 
that much of the progress in medical 
science, as in other sciences, has been 
made in the face of the opposition of 
and persecution by the Christian Church. 

Another example is the struggle of 
labor fer freedom from economic slav- 
erv. Labor's present-day gains have not 
been made without considerable and de- 
termined opposition of both pulpit and 
pew. No less distinguished a minister 
than Henry Ward Beecher once said: 
that a 
enough to support a working man, But 
it is enough to support a man. The man 
who cannot live on bread and water is 
not fit to live.” Even today the congre- 


“I do not say dollar a dav is 


gations of the average middle-class Prot- 
estant churches often display a combi- 
nation of ignorance, prejudice, and 
special interest in their attitude toward 
trade unionism, Yet the economic and 
social gains resulting from the progress 
of labor unions are of benefit to the 
country as a whole. 

These two cases are but illustrative 
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of the fact that our so-called secular 
culture has produced some genuine spir- 
itual good often apart from, and even 
in opposition to, organized Christianity. 
Instead of a wholesome indictment of 
secularism, we might do well to learn 
a deeper understanding of what it is and 
an appreciation of what it has done for 
mankind. 

In the midst of our changing social 
order and a secular culture containing 
a mixture of good and bad elements, the 
Church today is confronted with at least 
four major problems of global magni- 
tude. The first is world tension, the 
second is propaganda, the third is the 
superstate, and the fourth is the dimin- 


ishing reverence for absolute moral 
standards. 
Mankind is strained almost to the 


breaking point today. A_ state of 
breathtaking suspense hangs over us as 
the nations teeter between peace and 
war on a delicately balanced seesaw. 
Fear, insecurity, and nervous exhaustion 
are spreading their blight through every 
community in the world, Not long ago 
a prominent physician told me that the 
greatest death in his 
city in one year was nervous tension with 


single cause of 


its consequent disorders, 

Propaganda, making full use of modern 
technology, continues to bombard our 
minds and sway our emotions. To extract 
reliable truth and fact from the welter 
of lies, distortions, and emotionally col- 
ored assertions that come to us through 
the radio and the printed page is be- 
coming more and more difficult, nor is 
the situation helped by our inability or 
indisposition to search and think for our- 


selves. 


HE rise of the superstate is a 
development that is taking 
place on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, In Eastern Europe it 
has depressed the people to a 
level of suffering and degradation which 
we could not fully comprehend unless 
we lived in that part of the world. In 
Western Europe and America the na- 
tional government has taken on more 
and more the function of protecting the 
community, with the inevitable decrease 
of individual freedom, Loyalty oaths, 
government price controls, 
conscriptions, and censorship 


subsidies. 
military 
are some of the more recent evidences 
of our own government's demand for 
conformity and allegiance to centralized 
political authority, A comparatively 
small number of men now exercise con- 
trol over our lives. Highly placed busi- 
nessmen, powerful editors, leading poli- 
ticians, generals, and admirals constitute 
an inner circle which for all practical 
purposes directs the designs and destiny 
of the nation. To what degree this state 
control will change with the new admin- 


istration is not yet apparent. The point 
is that the increasing, all-embracing 
dominance of the national government 
over our lives poses problems for the 
human spirit not faced by our forefath- 
ers in any other period of history. 


ONCOMITANT with these 
three problems and partly af- 
fected by them is the wide- 
spread deterioration and loss of 
moral standards rooted in the 

Christian traditions of our Western heri- 
tage. Since the turn of the century, pro- 
phetic voices in the Church have been 
warning us of the incipient collapse of the 
Christian conscience in modern society, 
but until recently the mass of our citizen- 
ry remained incredulous and indifferent, 
Now, the exposés of the Kefauver Com- 
mittee, the revelation of wholesale cor- 
ruption in the federal government, and 
the disclosure of scandals in college and 
professional athletics have at last called 
the sober attention of people to a moral 
rottenness in America, which they re- 
fused to credit from the voice of the 
pulpit. J. Edgar Hoover, director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and a 
Presbyterian, has recently stated: “Sta- 
tistics for the first half of 1953 concern- 
ing major crimes show one committed 
every 14.9 seconds, One murder or neg- 
ligent manslaughter was committed 
every 40.3 minutes.” 

Other statistics are similarly shock- 
ing: millions of “sex” magazines read 
by teenagers every month; the continu- 
ing problems of venereal disease, ille- 
gitimate children, drug addiction, drunk- 
enness, and suicide; and the overwhelm- 
ing amounts spent for pleasures, sins, 
and amusements in comparison to every 
dollar given to church work. Assessing 
these facts, it is not hard to see that in 
place of social behavior governed by the 
attempt to satisfy 
righteous and sovereign God, we have 
a type of moral relativism that takes its 
cue from the claims of acquisitive and 
bodily desires or from what seems to be 
expedient in a given situation. 


the demands of a 


These four problems beset our genera- 
tion. If we alter with a comma the name 
of a well-known express train, we have 
an apt epitome of our times: “The 
Twentieth Century, Limited’’—limited 
by nothing so much as the moral inca- 
pacity and unwillingness of civilized 
man to employ his vast resources of 
scientific power for transcendent ends. 

What relation does the Church, and 
particularly the Presbyterian Church, 
bear to this world environment? Candor 
compels us to confess that we of the 
Church are not only in the world, we 
are also too largely of the world, During 
the years of my ministry, I have been 
increasingly disturbed to see within the 
Presbyterian Church and certain of ow 
growth of an 


sister Communions. the 








Does the Church 


Have Solutions? 


ecclesiastical idea which is altogether 
foreign to the tenets of New Testament 
Christianity rightly understood. 

This concept, not so much by delib- 
erate intention as by subconscious in- 
fluence, has led to the glorification of the 
Church as a big-business enterprise. It 
measures organized Christianity by the 
yardsticks of number, size, and quan- 
tity. Statistical reports, which, in all hon- 
esty, often conceal more than they re- 
veal, are accepted as almost the sole 
index of a Church’s value and strength. 

All this inordinate concentration upon 
the tangible aspects of the institutional 
Church indicates that we Christians 
have fallen prey to the very problems 
mentioned a moment ago for the solu- 
tion of which Christ has ordained us. 
World tension finds its counterpart in a 
restless, frustrated, nervously  over- 
wrought ministry and in church mem- 
bers who want to hear only a gospel 
of relaxation, Propaganda is illustrated 
in the cheap sensationalism and dishon- 
est publicity with which preachers and 
church laymen sometimes seek to attract 
a crowd, The superstate is reflected in 
bureaucratic ecclesiastical machinery, in 
the attempt of our denomination to 
maintain churches in hopelessly com- 
petitive situations, in rubber-stamp ses- 
sions, and in the decline of informed, 
solid, Christian lay leadership. The di- 
minishing reverence for absolute Chris- 
tian moral standards has its microcosm 
in Christians who make their ministers 
the arbiters of their conscience after the 
manner of the Roman Catholic priest, 
and in the general religious illiteracy 
and lack of spiritual discipline that 
characterizes the average Protestant con- 
gregation. 

These facts, if not the whole picture, 
are enough to indicate the cultural pro- 
vincialism which saturates much of our 
modern church life. They predicate our 
desperate need to recover the distinctive 
gospel accent with which Christendom 
has spoken and acted in the most noble 
hours of its two thousand years on earth. 
We Presbyterians will help to answer 
the world’s problems only if individually 
and corporately we are filled with a 
resurgent faith in Jesus Christ unceas 
ingly propagated, sacrificially shared, 
and daringly projected upon every plane 
of common life. 

To foster such a quality of individual 
Christian character is a function of the 
Church which it has no right to subordi- 
nate to any program, however worthy 
the objective. Nothing is so needed in 
our stewardship and evangelism as the 
restoration of our Lord’s personal touch. 
When, instead, we place the emphasis 
on million-dollar budgets, new member- 
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ship quotas, and intensive campaigns of 
stewardship and evangelism, we ap- 
proach the whole matter on a super- 
ficial level. We display an opportunism 
which betrays a disregard of the Christ- 
like concern for the total man, 


HE Presbyterian Church spends 

thousands of dollars every year 

on stewardship education, yet 

our per-capita giving cannot 

begin to compare with the Sev- 
enth Day Adventists, a less financially 
able, more simply organized, small 
denomination, Our recent increases in 
church membership have broken all rec- 
ords, yet our suspension rolls continue 
to lengthen with the names of alumni 
Presbyterians who have graduated from 
our churches. We seem to have cap- 
tured the external interest and surplus 
cash of hundreds of thousands of new 
people, out of whom a small minority 
have become an integral part of the 
Body of Christ. Like a breeze which 
ruffles the calm surface of a lake but 
leaves unmoved the water at the bottom, 
our postwar church expansion has large- 
ly failed to change the deeper motives 
of human lives. As the poet Auden 
wrote: 


There is no expeditious road 
To pack and label men for God 
And save them by the barrel load. 


I should have thought that the sorry 
history of Roman Catholicism in Latin 
America might have warned us against 
such a shallow evangelization. Baptized 
paganism, whether in Brazil or the 
United States, is the prelude to a mori- 
bund Church. We are told that more 
than half the population of the United 
States are church members. What hope 
is there, ask thoughtful people, in this 
contemporary return to religion, when 
the religion to which so many of them 
have returned has obviously failed to 
get into the bloodstream of their lives? 
That is a question which may well dis- 
turb the session of every Presbyterian 
church, 

I do not stand here to condemn the 
good that has issued out of our present 
denominational programs. Much less do 
I propose that we shirk the challenge 
of these days. Never was the human 
potential of the Church so vast, never 
was there a more profound spiritual 
vacuum to be filled, never has organized 
Christianity been regarded with keener 
expectations or claimed more powerful 
material assets. I rejoice with you in 
these matchless opportunities that lie 
before us, 


To meet them as God wills us to meet 
them calls for a vertical New Life 
Movement within our churches and our 
personal lives. We have been reaching 
outward to bring the Church into con- 
tact with the unchurched masses and 
to relieve widespread suffering and de- 
spair with our money. Now let us reach 
upward to grasp the creative power and 
wisdom of God for the lack of which 
our rapidly expanding Church will be- 
come hopelessly enmeshed in the deadly 
godlessness it seeks to overcome, And 
let us allow Christ to reach downward 
into the depths of our lives and the 
lives of those we claim for him, so that 
our faith will not become mere “church. 
ianity,” but will transform us in every 
relationship where we live and move 
and have our being. 

Once this vertical conversion begins 
to take hold upon our church life, cer- 
tain definite results will follow. It will 
lead to a more thoroughgoing training 
and assimilation of members, new and 
old. It will lead to the division of many 
large churches into smaller congrega- 
tions. It will lead to a ministry with the 
courage to resist the temptations to win 
personal prestige and notoriety at the 
expense of unrequited service, with the 
humility to stick to the job of breaking 
the bread of life with the people of the 
local parish. It will lead to a stewardship 
of money with the sign of the Cross 
superimposed upon the dollar sign and 
the decimal point. Most important of 
all, it will lead us to accept a church 
strategy that is genuinely Christian; the 
Church must deny itself, must cease 
trying to glorify itself as an institution, 
must in fact lose its life in personalized 
service to all the classes within the com- 
munity, in order to find its place in the 
life of the twentieth century. 


HE Presbyterian Church has a 

glorious history and a glorious 

role to play in the salvation of 

the world. Its glory never has 

been and never will be found 
in making it a big-business enterprise. 
Such worldly ecclesiastical glory is a 
very empty glory, which rapidly fades 
with the vicissitudes of the times. The 
glory of the Presbyterian Church shines 
out in those times and places in which 
its laymen rise up to take part with their 
ministers in proclaiming the sovereignty 
of God and the lordship of Christ over 
all of life. That is the basic and con- 
tinuing program of our Church, To do 
more God does not expect of us. To do 


less is to betray a sacred trust. 
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special community project? I’m sure there is. 
We at General Mills are making this Friendship Fund offer 
to help you now. Gold Medal Certificates, worth money, will soon 
be available in specially marked sacks of Gold Medal Flour. 
All you do is collect these certificates for your group. 


Betty Crocker 


Isn't this an easy, satisfying way 7 


fo help your community?” 


HERE’S ALL 
YOU DO: 


Appoint a chairman and select enthusi- 
astic group leaders to head collection 
teams. Spread the word to save Gold Medal 
Certificates for your group. Be sure to get 
your share of the ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
worth of certificates—coming soon in Friend- 


ship Fund sacks of Gold Medal Flour. 


Don’t forget the fun of competition: 
Build up friendly rivalry among teams— 
keep collection scores during this Friendship 


Swings for the nursery or playground? New 


el gear for camp vacations? Or money for some 





CERTIFICATES WORTH 







OF GENERAL MILLS 


Fund offer. Remember, each certificate is 
worth money, and saving them can build 
dollars. The values of Gold Medal Certifi- 
cates increase up to 50¢, depending on 
sack size. 


“— Easy instructions—how to mail-in and 


redeem—are attached to every Gold 
Medal Certificate. These certificates are re- 
deemable by bona-fide organizations such as 
churches, clubs, charities, auxiliaries, scout 
groups, etc. 


Remember, Gold Medal Flour is by far 

America’s favorite—there are hundreds 
of these valuable certificates in stores near 
you. Be sure to get your group’s share! 


LOOK FOR YOUR GROCER’S GOLD MEDAL FLOUR DISPLAY OF 


Betty Crocker’s Friendship Fund Sacks! 
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“Building Men to Build Tomorrow” 


Presbyterian seminaries combine 


age-old truths and modern methods 


Future ministers and directors of Christian education study in library of seminary, named for 
inventor Cyrus H. McCormick. Headquarters of the Presbyterian Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions and located near the heart of Chicago, McCormick stresses fieldwork in the metropolis. 


Alumni serve in 


“Christ wills that his modern disciples 
be trained even as he trained the Twelve. 
The seminaries are ready,” states Build- 
ing Men to Build Tomorrow, a new 
sound filmstrip presented by the Council 
on Theological Education. 

The filmstrip points up the need for 
trained Christian leaders in an age in 
which “revolutionary changes, unparal- 
leled in history, have not solved our 
complex problems.” And it demonstrates 
how this assignment is being assumed 
by the Presbyterian Church U.S.A.’s 
nine theological seminaries: Bloomfield, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; Dubuque, Du- 
buque, Iowa; Johnson C, Smith, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina; Lincoln, Lincoln 
University, Pennsylvania; Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky; McCormick, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Princeton, Princeton, New 
Jersey; San Francisco, San Anselmo, 
California; Western, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

The scenes depicted in the filmstrip, 
some of which are reproduced here and 


and 


on the following three pages, were pho- 
tographed on the campuses of all nine 
seminaries, and the “actors” are seminar- 
ians. Congregations and church organ- 
borrow the film free of 


izations may 
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charge from the nearest seminary, 

Via case histories of nine hypothetical 
students, Building Men to Build To- 
morrow describes how seminarians have 
made their decisions for full-time Chris- 
tian service: 

“There are men like Kenneth, who 
grew up in a slum neighborhood and 
watched his closest friend get caught 
up in the dope habit. He determined 
to discover a way to prevent such a 
tragedy.” 

“Oliver grew up in a Christian home 
in a rural community and determined 
to serve others as he and his parents 
had been served.” 

“There are women like Barbara, whose 
father was a minister and who has seen 
the Christian faith transform lives for 
as long as she can remember’—now she 
is training to be a Christian social worker. 

The filmstrip follows the students to 
seminary and shows them in class and 
activity courses. Taken together, these 
glimpses give a composite view of the 
academic programs of the seminaries. 

A sequence of action photographs il- 
lustrates several types of supervised field- 
work, in which the students “hit the 
road” to gain practical experience in 


18 states, 3 territories, and 22 foreign countries. Present enrollment is 337. 


their future work. Evangelism, work 
with underprivileged youngsters, con- 
ducting TV programs, industrial pas- 
torates, visiting hospitals, holding serv- 
ices in jails are but a sampling of the 
myriad aspects of the modern ministry 
for which the seminarians are prepared. 

Building Men to Build Tomorrow pin- 
points problems common to all the semi- 
naries, Facilities everywhere are 
crowded, Spiraling costs (the expense 
of educating a seminarian ranges be- 
tween $900 and $1,300 per vear) have 
outdistanced endowment income, and 
make it difficult to initiate new programs 
adapted to changing community needs. 
The recruitment of promising candidates 
to meet the serious shortage of ministers 
is a never-ending task; it has been esti- 
mated that the Presbyterian Church 
could use another eight hundred mit- 
isters at the present time. 

Building Men to Build Tomorrow puts 
the future growth of the seminaries up 
to every church “Will you 
select your finest young men and wom- 
en, and challenge them to Church voca- 
tions? And then will you match theit 
devotion and sacrifice with your own? 

—Mary ANN GEHRES 


member: 
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WESTERN: 


Second oldest Presbyterian seminary, 
Western was founded in 1825 when 
Pittsburgh was on the frontier of the 
nation and the Church, Now the city is 
the center of the largest Presbyterian 


population in the world, Ninety-seven 





churches in nearby presbyteries in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia are 
regularly served by Western students as 


assistants to pastors or student ministers, 





Less than fifteen minutes’ walk from the 
Golden Triangle, the seminary has 143 
students. In photograph at left, Senior 
Ralph H. Wagner, Jr., writes an exercise 
in Greek, a standard course in any theo- 
logy curriculum. “I was not called to 
the ministry in any clear, compelling 
sense until after I had come to Western,” 
Mr. Wagner says; “my seminary experi- 
ence helped me to grow in the faith until 
I regard the ministry as an undeniable 
imperative.” Like almost half the Pres- 





byterian seminarians, he is married; af- 






ter graduatic he plans to become 


pastor of a semirural church in Ohio. 
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PRINCETON: 


Founded in 1812, Princeton is the old- 
est and largest Presbyterian seminary. 
Set in the rural countryside halfway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, the 
seminary has no official connection with 


Princeton University. In its 142 years, 





it has trained over 10,000 seminarians; 
most graduates enter the regular pas- 
torate, although many become mission- 
aries. Princeton’s 468 students come from 
25 countries and 185 colleges and uni- 
versities; the majority are U.S.A. Pres- 
byterians, although almost fifty other 
denominations are represented, Headed 
by the present Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Dr. John A, Mackay, the sem- 
inary emphasizes sound theological 
scholarship. Sometime during their three 
years’ course, often during vacation, 
Princetonians participate in personal 
evangelistic work, Leader of the evan- 
gelism team pictured at left is 1953 
graduate Aaron E, Gast. of Baroda, Mich- 
igan, who is now studying at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 
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Located in the farm belt of lowa, Du- 
buque emphasizes preparation for the 
rural pastorate, Almost 90% of its grad- 
uates serve country churches as their first 
charge; more than 70% remain in the 
rural ministry, In a unique arrangement 
with a state college, the seminary offers 
survey courses in agriculture. Founded 
as a German Evangelical seminary, Du- 
buque became Presbyterian in 1870, Its 
present enrollment is 74, Senior Walter 
Morz, 36, shown at left visiting a farm- 
er’s family, serves a church in an agri- 
il community. He describes his 


eultu 
decision to enter the pastoral ministry: 





“The primary reason for my call did 









not seem to be the alleviation of social 


ills, but rather preaching Christ in such e 8 
a way that people can clearly under- vy ne 
stand.” my “uP i 
= = 
= = LINCOLN: 
= oa Es 
— — Students and faculty of Lincoln Uni- 
versity Seminary meet in their weekly as 
prayer cell group. “In this gathering, sain 
core of the seminary’s life, we practice pe 
our Christian brotherhood and find true He 
oneness in Christ,” says Dr. Andrew E. “ 
Murray, Lincoln’s dean. Now celebrating ss 
its centennial year, Lincoln University is “ 
the oldest institution for the higher edu- = 
ration of Negroes anywhere in the world; : 
it was founded by a Presbyterian min- ~ 
ister, the Reverend John Miller Dickey. “4 
Its first three graduates, former slaves, - 
went to Africa as Presbyterian mission- C1 
aries, Lincoln is the first Presbyterian A 
seminary to become completely inter- th 
racial in student body, faculty, and board “ 


of trustees. One third of its 24 students 
are white. 


LOOMEIELD: 


Bloomfield students find the New York 


metropolitan are 








a living laboratory for 
fieldwork in the seminary’s specialty— 
training for the urban industrial pas- 
torate, Bloomfield has pioneered in in- 
dustrial evangelism; seminarians hold 
regular services in eight industrial plants 
and make pastoral calls to workingmen 


and their families. 1953 graduate 
Ma 


cided to enter ministry while working in 


nus R, Lambert (center), who de- 


a machine shop, later utilized coffee 
break in Bloomfield-served plant to dis- 
euss Christianity with workers. Founded 
in 1868 to prepare pastors for German 
immigrants, seminary still trains stu- 
dents to serve non-English-speaking con- 





gregations, Its present enrollment is 31. 
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SAN FRANCISCO: 


Established in 1871 in San Francisco, 





the seminary retained is name after mov- 
ing to suburban San Anselmo. The cam- 
pus lies in an area that resembles the 
Holy Land in climate and topography; it 
is landscaped with trees and shrubs men- 
tioned in the Bible. The only Presby- 
terian seminary in the Far West, San 
Francisco is one of the Church’s three 
Christian education training schools for 
lay workers (the others: Princeton and 
McCormick). In photograph, taken in 
the spring of 1953, seminarians Orville 
Chadsey, Glenn Carlson, Kenneth Grant, 
Charles Light, and Gordon Runner study 
floor plans of churches, part of a course 
in Practical Theology. 246 students were 
enrolled in the fall of 1953. 
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The seminary of Church-related John- 
son C, Smith University was established 
in 1867 to train ministers to serve re- 
cently freed slaves. Stressing rural 
church work, it has pioneered in projects 
such as “The Lord’s Acre.” The seminary 
is located in the largest center of Negro 
Presbyterians in America. Within a fifty- 
mile radius are more than fifty Presby- 
terian churches, providing a wealth of 
fieldwork opportunities for the cighteen 
students. In photograph, James H. Costen 
of Omaha, Nebraska, conducts a choir 
rehearsal. A junior, he explains, “My 
call to the ministry came as a result of 


many things, but Iwas convinced that my 





talents could be most effectively used as 
a minister.” 








LOUISVILLI 


U.S. and U.S.A, Presbyterians, speaking 
in accents from every section of the 
country, come to understand varying 
viewpoints at Louisville. Its flexible cur- 
ricula may be adapted to different minis- 
tries, include courses on the complexities 
of modern living, such as the seminar on 
“The Church and the Family” (pictured 
at left). The only seminary in the United 
States under the auspices of these two 
Presbyterian Churches, it was formed 
when Danville Seminary (U.S.A., 
founded in 1853) and Louisville Presby- 
terian Seminary (U.S., 1893) joined in 
1901. Its Gothic quadrangle, situated on 





a busy intersection, is a tranquil oasis 
from the clangor of downtown Louisville. 
Present enrollment is 144. 











They Gave 
Themselves Away 


Five veteran congregations discover that losing 


members and assets is one way to gain new strength 


By George E. Sweazey 


There is a cynical saying that “A big 
church’s killing power goes further than 
its saving power.” Many an old church 
has grimly held on to its members and 
desperately resisted every attempt to 
organize new churches, fearing what 
these new churches might take away 
in money and membership. It is a great 
thing to see the increasing number of 
Presbyterian which are not 
only consenting to the organization of 
new congregations but are purposely 
giving up some of their people and 
funds to start them. 

There is no one pattern for this, save 
the recognition that the Kingdom of 
God is more important than the prestig¢ 
of any congregation, Americans are on 
the move; unless the Church keeps up 
with them, many will be lost and many 
others will never be found. A surprising 
number of churches which have given 
themselves away have discovered a new 


churches 


upswing of life and power within them 
from the inspiration 
which comes from doing a bold work 
for Christ. 

Here are the five 
churches. There are others just as re- 
markable. But these wil! illustrate the 
great thing that manv churches should 


selves possibly 


stories of such 


be doing—perhaps yours is one of them. 


I 
The small citv of Yakima, Washing 
now has two Presbyterian 


ton, active 


churches instead of one because a 
large congregation decided to give part 
of itself away. The cost of this venture 
included the services of an assistant pas- 
tor; hours of work by church officers; 
loss of membership, and sizable gifts, 
but the results now speak for themselves. 

The project began in 1945 when the 
Yakima Council of Churches assigned 
the city’s Terrace Heights district to the 
comity agreement 
among Yakima’s major Protestant bodies. 
Elder S. V. Fanning of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, 


Presbyterians in a 


who lived in Terrace 


DD) 


Heights, decided something had to be 
done. He persuaded the presbytery to 
let him use an undesignated fund to 
purchase a site. The First Church ses- 
sion made him chairman of a committee 
on the project. The committee made a 
survey of the area and found a hundred 
and fifty interested families, several al- 
ready members of First Church. 

Dr. Robert N. McLean, First Church 
pastor, arranged for his assistant, the 
Reverend Milton Vereide, to devote 
much of his time in work for the new 
church, And when Dr. McLean resigned 
his pastorate to move to California, and 
Mr. Vereide and his wife went to the 
Philippines as missionaries, their suc- 
cessors, Pastor Mark Koehler and the 
Reverend Kenneth Bomberg, continued 
the operation. 

With the help of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, First Church, which 
gave $37,000 toward a building and 
furnishings, finally saw its hopes real- 
ized, On January 7, 1951, the congrega- 
tion of Terrace Heights Community 
Presbyterian Church held its first serv- 
ices in its new building. 

Within a year the work had 
gressed so rapidly that the congregation 
was formally organized and Kenneth 
Bomberg was installed as pastor, At the 
start, First Church paid the salary of 
the new pastor. But within two years 
the Terrace Heights Church was en- 
tirely independent, Already the Terrace 
Heights Church has two fine young men 
under the care of Walla Walla Presby- 
tery in preparation for entrance into the 
ministry. 
150-mark and is climbing rapidly. 

And what about the mother church? 
In 1952 Yakima’s First Church took in 
162 members, or more than four times 
the amount they “lost” to Terrace 
Heights. Pastor Mark Koehler says, “Our 
next contemplated move is to follow 
through on an extension Sunday school 
which we now conduct on the fringe of 
Yakima. If and when this project comes 


pro- 


Its membership is over the 


to pass, we shall follow the same pro- 
cedure, presenting the situation with the 
building facilities and hiring the staff 
necessary until the project can get on 
its own feet.” 


Il 

The First Church of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, has given itself away twice and 
is counting on doing it at least twice 
more, 

The work was started in cottage 
prayer meetings. The senior co-pastor 
of First Church, Dr. Edward P. Downey, 
concentrating on one street at a time, 
went from house to house organizing 
meetings for prayer and Bible study. 
Members of his active 1,000-member 
congregation were also trained to make 
neighborhood surveys to determine the 
areas in which churches were 
needed, and to recruit potential mem- 
bers for new congregations. Then con- 
gregations were assembled, with Dr. 
Downey as the preacher. 

One of these congregations began in 
a theater. Attendance soon grew to sev 
eral hundred, including many charter 
members of First Church, First Church 
also gave this group $3,000 a year and 
helped with the purchase of a building 
site in the city’s beach section—a high- 
priced residential area. A now 
going up on that site. The congregation 
is now formally new 
church—the Second Presbyterian of Fort 
Lauderdale—and has a pastor, the Rev- 
erend Samuel G, Orlandi, and a newly- 
employed director of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Another new congregation was 
formed in an area of homes. 
Again Dr. Downey did most of the 
preaching, while his co-pastor, Dr. Rob- 
ert L. McLeod, was in charge of the 
regular services at First Church. This 
group began meeting at an Odd Fel- 
lows Lodge Hall, but now has a build- 
ing site purchased for it by First Church. 
And in December it also was formally 


most 


unit is 


organized as a 


modest 
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ima, can greet only a few members after Sunday worship. 


organized by the Presbytery of South- 
east Florida as Westminster Church of 
Fort Lauderdale. 

Although Dr. McLeod has been away 
in Europe, and First Church has been 
in the midst of an $83,000 Every Mem- 
ber Canvass drive, the new church idea 
is still going strong, Energetic Dr. Dow- 
ney reports, “I have started services at 
the beach, out of which should come a 
third new church. And we have addi- 
tional sites, one west of the city and 
one in a new development just in process 
of planning north of Fort Lauderdale. 
If present plans carry, we hope to have 
four self-supporting churches added to 
presbytery within our rapidly growing 
city over a period of five or six years.” 

The new churches already organized 
—Second and 
taken at least a hundred members away 
from their “mother” church, But First 
Church has already made up the differ- 


Westminster—have each 


ence and is continuing to grow. 


Model of proposed new plant for First Church, Oklahoma 
City, pleases Peter Smith, son of pastor C. Ralston Smith. 
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It was in a session meeting of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Amarillo, 
Texas, that the thought of a new church 
was first acted upon, As a result the pas- 
tor, Dr. Francis W. Pritchard, appointed 
a committee to investigate and plan, The 
field representative for the Board of Na- 
tional Missions, Dr. James Aiken, was 
brought to make a study to see whether 
a new church was needed, and where. 
It was decided that there was pressing 
need in a rapidly growing area of south- 
west Amarillo. 

In the early fall of 1950, members of 
the First Presbyterian Church living in 
that area and their neighbors were in- 
vited to a meeting at the church. Signa- 
tures of those interested in becoming 
charter members were secured, and an 
committee of First Church 
members Wwas formed. 

In late November a full 
tional meeting of the First Presbyterian 


enlarged 


congrega- 


Pastor Kenneth Ff 
offspring, Terrace Heights, greets members before service. 


Church approved the plan. There was 
advertising in the newspapers and over 
the radio, and within a week a petition 
to presbytery asked for the formation 
of the new “Westminster Presbyterian 
Church.” 

Texans can move fast when their re- 
ligious sentiments are stirred. Within 
a month at a deeply impressive service, 
the new church was organized, There 
Was a covenant for the charter members 
—“We do covenant and agree to walk 
together as disciples of Jesus Christ in 
a church relation. . . . We promise to 
maintain this church by our attendance 
at its services, our support of its work, 
our gifts, our efforts, and our prayers, 
and to seek in its fellowship to glorify 
the name and further the cause of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ.” 

Most of the charter members had 
been members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, as were all of the six elders 
elected at this meeting. First Church’s 


Plant of First Church offspring, Westminster, is already too 


small for Sunday school. Two Sunday services are also held. 











They Gave 
Themselves Away 


minister of education, the Reverend Gar- 
ner S. Odell, was assigned to serve as 
moderator. 

The First Church contributed not 
only 179 members and a temporary min- 
ister; it also purchased the building lot 
for the new church and contributed a 
large amount of work by its members in 
getting the project started, 

Services were begun in Amarillo’s 
Presbyterian Home for Children. In less 
than two years, the church had a chapel 
and educational plant. It called the Rev- 
erend William E, Everheart as pastor. 

Dr. Everheart reports, “Today West- 
minster Church has a membership of 
425 and a fine educational building 
which was completed in December of 
1952 at a cost of $133,000, The accepted 
budget for the church in 1954 is $60,- 
000. This includes $25,000 for an ex- 
pansion program which has now become 
a necessity.” 

And now that Westminster Church is 
entirely independent, First Church is so 
delighted with its experience that it is 
already looking for another location 
where it can give itself away. 


IV 

One day in 1944 the executive of the 
Synod of Oklahoma, Dr. S. Graham 
Fraser, was invited to speak at the First 
Presbyterian Church of Oklahoma City. 
He said he would come if he were al- 
lowed to speak on any subject he chose. 
The permission was given, and Dr. 
Fraser addressed the congregation on 
the need for a new Presbyterian church 
in Oklahoma City. The congregation 
and its pastor, Dr. Harold Blake Walker, 
were so impressed by Dr. Fraser’s talk 





that they appointed a committee to see 
what might be done. After months of 
surveys and studies, it was decided that 
a new church was greatly needed in the 
northern part of the city. 

Members of the First Church in that 
area began meeting in each other’s back 
yards to talk about next steps. Their 
church promised from its budget $10,- 
000 a year for three years and encour- 
aged its members who lived near to 
transfer their loyalty to the new venture. 

There was a stirring and unusual 
service in the First Church in February, 
1946, Dr. Walker’s sermon was a charge 
to the members who were to go out to 
the new church. A hundred of them 
rose to be dedicated. 

The next Sunday they, with another 
hundred people from the area, came to 
worship in a building which housed a 
dance studio, The two hundred who 
elected officers and organized the West- 
minster Presbyterian Church of Okla- 
homa City that Sunday have today 
grown to more than 1,400. 

Under the leadership of Pastor G. 
Raymond Campbell, the new Westmin- 
ster Church went enthusiastically into 
the New Life program, A continuous 
work in lay evangelistic visiting has 
been maintained, Judged by the con- 
gregation’s present rate of growth, the 
church will have 2,000 members within 
ten years of its organization. 

Already the new congregation has 
contributed to benevolences more than 
twice the amount it received originally 
from First Church. Its large church 
plant, valued at more than $750,000, is 
almost 80 per cent paid for, and may 
have to be expanded within the next 
few years. 

Westminster’s parent, First Church, 
has given $30,000 in cash and several 
hundred members to its now-booming 





The first building of Second Church, Fort Lauderdale, Florida, is viewed by 


the man who organized the project, Dr. Edward Downey, and pastor Samuel Orlandi. 
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child. But First Church, under its pres- 
ent pastor, Dr. C. Ralston Smith, is itself 
entering a new period of growth, Its 
budget is more than double what it was 
when Westminster was being organized, 
It has given members and funds to three 
other churches in addition to Westmin- 
ster, yet has continued to make up these 
losses on its rolls. Just recently the First 
Church congregation purchased a five- 
and-one-half-acre site for a new church 
plant which will cost well over a million 
dollars. Largely because of the First 
Church’s generous contributions to oth- 
ers, it has received a $500,000 grant 
from a foundation which will be used 
toward erection of the new buildings. 


V 

A different pattern was used by the 
First Church of Evansville, Indiana, 
which now has not a child but a Siamese 
twin. It has become the First Presbyte- 
rian Church-Downtown and the First 
Presbyterian Church-Eastside. 

The site for the new church—in a fast- 
growing residential area five miles 
east of the downtown church—was do- 
nated by synod’s extension committee. 

The idea of one church with two op- 
erating centers grew from the anxi- 
ety of the session to minister to its 
members who have moved to a distance 
from the old church. It was felt that this 
arrangement would save the period of 
struggle and difficulty which most new 
churches have to endure, About half of 
the membership of the downtown 
church was living within two miles of 
the new location. The double field would 
make it possible to maintain a strong 
downtown church with its much-needed 
preaching program and citywide influ- 
ence. At the same time the needs of the 
new community would be met, 

There was some resistance to the 
plan from members of the old church 
who feared that its strength might be 
drained away. But that has not hap- 
pened, and doubts soon subsided. 

The pastor, Dr. Matthew C. Cavell, 
preaches at the downtown church the 
first two Sundays of each month and at 
the Eastside church on the third and 
fourth Sundays. His associate, the Rev- 
erend Frederick G. Tyrrell, reverses that 
schedule, There is but one membership 
in the church, and people may attend 
whichever service is more convenient. 
Those in the church school are asked 
not to change back and forth, There is 
only one women’s association and men’s 
council. The family church night din- 
ners are united and may be held at 
either church. The boards are not di- 
vided, though members from both con- 
gregations serve on them. 

The. plan has worked so well that 
within the first year the new building 
became too small, and plans for adding 
a new unit had to be drafted. 
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The World Scene: 
One Hope for All 


The fact may not have settled down 
in some people’s minds, but it’s with us 
nonetheless; the new calendar is on the 
wall, and the era that began with the 
birth of Jesus Christ is a mite older, 
a mite wiser, and certainly confused. 

But when one is trying to live a 
Christian life, or any kind of life, one 
has to face up to the responsibilities of 
time, added experience, and the ever- 
present problems of humanity. 

For the first time in recorded his- 
tory, mankind has within its possession 
the instrumentality of ultimate destruc- 
tion. If mankind were undivided in this 
possession, there would be no worry. 
But mankind, through long and ago- 
nizing processes, has broken itself some- 
how into scores of vibrant, striving 
entities which demand the rights and 
assume the responsibilities of life and 
of time. 

These entities are called nations. They 
are divided roughly into three groups: 
one, the old, or Christian-era nations 
who largely believe in the rights of in- 
dividual men under God; two, the new 
or “undeveloped” nations who believe 
in the rights of individual men _ but 
haven't had much chance to practice 
their beliefs; three, the frightened na- 
tions, some old, some new, whose lead- 
ers believe in the rights of the state 
without regard to individuals or to God. 

Last month a leader of the Chris- 
tian-era nations told the entire world 
that his group would share their posses- 
sion of the instrument of destruction 
with all nations for the good of in- 
dividual men The 
frightened nations, seized and corrupted 
by an evil force called Communism, 
also possess this instrument. As the year 
1954 commences. the frightened na- 
tions must decide how they plan to use 
this instrument and must convince the 
Christian-era nations and the new na- 
tions of their specific intent. Upon this 
decision, or the lack of it, could rest 
mankind's future. 

Some people think that this is the 
most important problem in the world. 
Some people think that the corrosive 
evil of Communism is most important, 
because it brought mankind to the 
atomic crisis, But to many of those who 


evervwhere. 
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Dynamiting of churches still goes on in Colombia. This building fell in August. 


are trying to lead a Christian life, the 
important question might be: 
“How do we unite mankind in order to 
lead it away from Communism and the 
threat of self-destruction?” 

In 1954, the Christian people of the 
world can do much to answer this ques- 
tion. Almost every branch of the Holy 
Catholic Church has special responsi- 
bilities this year. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, it is a special holy vear. But 
more important for the world’s 200,- 
000,000 Protestant and Orthodox Chris- 
tians, it is a year when their representa- 
tives will meet together through a world 
council of churches and through coun- 
cils of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Faith and of the Anglican Communion 
to consider what to do together. 

Dr. William Visser *t Hooft. general 
secretary of the World 
Churches, said last month in a sermon 
before President 
early Christians “triumphed over pagan 
cults largely because they ‘out-hoped’ 
them. Alone among the philosophies of 
the day, Christianity held out a hope 
that man could better his condition.” 

Many centuries have passed since 
those triumphs, But there is every rea- 
son to believe that Christians have the 
same hope and opportunity in 1954. 


most 


Council of 


Eisenhower that the 


The Church in Colombia: 
Strategic Retreat 

One of the boldest steps ever taken 
by a Western nation against a religious 
minority was the September 3 order of 
the Colombian ministry of government 
banning Protestant work in two thirds 
of the country (P.L., Nov. 28, °53). Di- 
rectly in contradiction to every inter- 
national treaty Colombia has ever 
signed, the order brought prompt ac- 
tion from anti-Protestant state and local 
officials. 

Bulletin 12 from the Evangelical Con- 
federation of Colombia, received in the 
United States early last month notes 
that Protestant activity had been 
ordered stopped in at least fourteen 
different cities and towns in five states 
during September and October. 

Regular worship services were inter- 
rupted by armed police, Bibles and 
hymnbooks were destroyed, and some 
Colombian Protestants were jailed and 
fined. 

In the town of Leticia, at the south- 
ern tip of Colombia, Baptist missionary 
Blake Rogers was ordered in October to 
“stop all public worship of the mission 
vou direct, since the public exercise of 
vour religion in Roman Catholic Mission 
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\ BEAUTY 


One of the most re- 
warding things in life 
is the enjoyment of 
beautiful music. And 
when that music 
comes from a pipe 
organ, the pleasure is 
magnified. Thisis true 
because only a pipe 
organ produces musi- 
cal tones that are rich, 
full and complete. 





If your church is 
considering a new or- 
gan, we suggest you 
see and hear a Moller. 
When you do, you'll 
know why it is called 
the‘‘Organ of Artists.’ 
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WE 
LOVE 


Washington attorney and former mod 
erator of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A 











A dedicated layman’s call to lay 
men and women everywhere for 
greater love for their church and 
greater diligence in its service, 

“Out of deep devotion and con- 
cern, Dr. La Roe has written, draw- 
ing upon his long experience as a 
disciple of Christ and as a church- 
man. His style is personal and 
popular. The various phases of the 
Chureh’s life—individual and group 
—uare illustrated by a rich variety 
of contemporary incidents, . . . 

“Here is a book that church of- 
ficials and members, men = anid 
women, will find stimulating and 
satisfying.”"—Presbyterian Life. 


“Written from the heart.” 
—Washington Star. 


$1.25 at all bookstores 
ABINGDON PRESS 
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NEWS 


Territory is prohibited. If you wish to 
remain in Leticia as a resident foreigner, 
you may do so indefinitely.” 

| In San Martin de Loba, State of 
Bolivar, Mayor Adolfo Mier sent the fol- 
lowing order to his deputy in the nearby 
village of Chapetona: “It is understood 
‘that in your district there are frequent 
celebrations of Protestant services, 
which, to tell the truth, have nothing 
whatsoever to do with religion. .. . You 
will positively prohibit such services 
and you will establish penalties for those 
who might continue with such acts.” 

In the small city of Villaneuva, State 
of Magdalena (near the Venezuelan 
border), the Reverend Victor Leng, a 
Canadian Protestant missionary, was 
given fifteen days notice to leave his 
station. Although Mr. and Mrs. Leng 
had lived and worked in Villaneuva 
since 1947 with the knowledge and per- 
mission of the government, they were 
forced to leave by police action. This 
incident was reported to the Canadian 
Embassy. 

Acting on the September 3 decree, 
Mayor Fidel Mosquera of Istmina, in 
the Pacific-coast State of Choco, gave 
twelve Protestant workers, including 
seven Canadians, two Americans, two 
Colombian pastors, and a national regis- 
tered nurse, sixty days to “dispose of 
their property and abandon this mis- 
sionary jurisdiction.” All Protestant ac- 
tivity, including services, schools, and 
a health center, was summarily closed. 
One of the Canadian missionaries, John 
Dyck, was fired upon by a policeman 
when he was conferring with a lawyer 
about the major’s action. The bullet 
missed Mr. Dyck by a foot. 

In addition to these and other inci 
dents brought on by the September 
decree, there was evidence of a new 
propaganda campaign against Protest- 
antism. One of Colombia’s most 
| fanatical anti-Protestants, Roman 
Bishop Miguel Angel Builes of the 
Diocese of Santa Rosa de Osos, 
| issued a bitter booklet called Protestant- 
ism, Its History and Its Errors in Octo- 
ber. The chief apologist for reactionary 
| Roman Catholicism in Colombia, Jesuit 
Father Eduardo Ospina of Bogota, in 
September accused Colombian Protest- 
ant pastors of distributing Communist 
literature and promoting armed upris 
ings. A leaflet printed by the govern- 
ment press in Manizales accuses 
Protestants of “exalting crime” and 
“establishing corruption and vice as their 
law.” The leaflet is being distributed 
widely by Roman Catholic nuns, 

But at the same time, the Canadian 
and United States governments were 
asking a few questions themselves about 
the legality of the September decree. 





| 








» | In the town of Istmina (see above), 


where the Protestants have taken legal 
action to protect their rights, sympa- 
thetic Roman Catholics have virtually 
boycotted their own church. Additional 
Protestants have stood firm in other 
parts of the country. And in one church 
where services were banned, 725 chil- 
dren turned out for Sunday school in 
October. 

And on October 24, Colombia’s min- 
ister of government, Dr, Lucio Pabon 
Nunez, issued an order “clarifying” the 
September decree by stating that Prot- 
estant missionaries could remain in the 
areas barred to their work. And on No- 
vember 10 it was learned that the 
“clarification” would permit the hold- 
ing of Protestant services inside private 
homes, chapels, and churches. 

Whether the latter interpretation is 
valid or not remains to be seen. But it is 
quite obvious that the Colombian gov- 
ernment will have a difficult time justi- 
fying its attempted legal strangulation 
of Protestantism. 


American Bible Society: 


25,000,000 Not Enough 

Although the staggering sum of 
twenty-five million copies of the Scrip- 
tures will be published or circulated 
throughout the world this year, the ac- 
tual need is for twice that number. This 
was the report given last month to the 
American Bible Society by its treasurér 
and head of the publication department, 
Dr. Gilbert Darlington. He said the 
figure of twenty-five million represents 
the combined production of the twenty- 
four national Bible groups associated in 
the United Bible Societies. At the same 
time it was announced that in the first 
six months of last year, the American 
Bible Society was already 25-per-cent 
ahead of the 1952 volume of Scriptures 
distributed, 

A cable received from the Society's 
Tokvo office and read at the meeting 
stated that Scriptures valued at $65,000 
were destroyed in the recent fire in 
Pusan, Korea. Stored in the Pusan Bible 
House were 30,000 Bibles, 53.000 
Testaments, and 600,000 Gospel por- 
tions. The fire was the worst in Korea’s 
historv. 

Meanwhile, in Vienna the Hungarian 
National Bible Council announced that 
two Old Testament books in a new Hun- 
garian translation of the Bible have been 
issued. The books—Exodus and Leviti- 
cus—are being distributed to pastors and 
libraries on a trial basis. Other Old 
Testament books are either being set in 
tvpe or being translated. The New 
Testament translation, issued in a trial 
edition last year, is currently in a second 
printing which incorporates changes 
recommended by pastors and scholars. 
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It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


Giant boy |/ \ 


Scientists now foresee that the already dramatic 
electrical revolution in this country may be only in 


its infancy. 


The giant now appears to be a boy, with most of 
his weighty growth still ahead. When such fantastic 
gains have already been made—in lights, turbines, 
electronics, TV, radio, electrically powered ships, 
trains, factories, homes—where can the imagination 
possibly go from here? What are some of the pre- 


dictions ? 


Take a personal thing first. Millions of homes 
will have heat pumps to heat and cool automatically 


—using electricity for fuel. 


You can expect to cook food someday by elec- 
tronics—in seconds. Electrical incinerators will con- 
sume your waste paper and waste food. Dust will 
be taken from the air electrically. The day may come 
when TV screens hang like pictures on the wall, 


with only a tiny wire to the set. 


Nuclear fuels are on the timetable of the scientists. 






Energy from the atom will eventually be a major 
source of power, regardless of whether fossil fuels 
are seriously depleted. By century’s end, most new 
plants generating electricity will operate with atomic 
(fission) fuel. Aircraft, battleships, and the like will 


measure fuel consumption in grams. 


What would converting sea water to fresh, at low 
cost, be worth to drought-deviled seaboard cities? 
This is possible and will be worth billions to the 
public. Storing heat from the sun is another long- 


range project of scientists. 


As simply as we can say it, we are beginning, not 
ending, an era of possibilities involving the health, 


comfort, welfare and defense of the nation. 


The year 2000 looks big and distant. Actually it 
is only 46 years away. By then, any puny prognostica- 
tions made today will have been rewritten many 
times. But larger. Electricity has always been a field 
where each new fact generates many more things 


new. The years should be interesting to watch. 
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‘The World Council: 
Prelude to Evanston, 1954 


One of the greatest church gatherings 
of the Christian era—the Second Assem- 
bly of the World Council of Churches— 
will take place this summer in Evanston, 
Illinois. Already literally thousands of 
Protestant and Orthodox Christians 
throughout the world are planning this 
mammoth venture in interchurch co- 


| operation. Especially busy are the con- 


gregations, pastors, and church institu- 
tions of the Evanston-Chicago area who 


| will welcome the representatives of most 


of the world’s churches. The following 
report on Assembly preparations is by 
special correspondent L. Humphrey 
Walz. —THE EDITORS 


In Evanston, Illinois, ecumenical 
promises to become almost as common- 


The Assembly’s 600 official 
delegates from 161 church bodies in 
forty-eight countries will be housed on 
the Northwestern campus, but every. 
day citizens have assumed the responsi- 
bility of caring for the 150 consultants, 
120 youth representatives, and 600 ac- 
credited visitors. Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute will provide dormitory space for 
students volunteering to serve as errand 
runners, janitorial assistants, mimeo- 
graph operators, chauffeurs, and_ bus. 
boys. The hotels will do their best to 
accommodate the press. But already 
denominational headquarters are being 
besieged for tickets entitling their mem- 
bers to occupy the 1,600 observers’ seats 
at the plenary sessions and the 4,600 
places at the evening meetings. Rooms 
must be found for these visitors. Be- 
sides, $20,000 must be raised for sundry 
local expenses over and above the $25.,- 


voting 





Music festival fills Chicago’s 
place a word as economical is alleged 
to be in the Scottish Presbyterian strong- 
hold of Aberdeen. 

Even the school children are becom- 
ing aware of the word's application to 
cooperative Christianity. 
One Evanston matron quotes a tenth- 
grade lad as saying, “My Dad was a 
Presbyterian before he married Mother. 
Now we all attend the Episcopal 
but in the summer we go to 


different services, I guess you'd call us 


an ecumenical family.” He’s on the right 
track, and one-hundred-per-cent —ac- 
curate, if his family includes any over- 


seas relatives who attend church. 

The reason for this addition to the 
popular vocabulary of the Midwest is 
The last half of August will 

General Assembly of the 
Council of Churches to the 
Northwestern University. 
Anticipation of the event is fast chang- 
from a_ dictionary 
definition for international, interde- 
nominational cooperation into a chal- 
lenge to do a complicated and demand- 
ing job of hospitality. 


concrete: 
bring the 


Soldier Field, site 


of World 


Council pageant. 
000 contributed by the University. 

These items alone could account for 
the fact that the Evanston Committee of 
100 numbered--at last report—307 with 
indications of further growth, But hos- 
pitality, the group realizes, includes 
more than having people in homes, A 
host strives to understand his 
guests and know the purposes that 
motivate their travel. 

Not every Evanstonian could follow 
the example of First Presbyterian 
Church’s pastor, Dr. Harold Blake 
Walker, (see page 24) and make a trip 
to World Council headquarters — in 
Switzerland. But all of them felt they 
could learn much which would be help- 
ful. Hence, at First Church, the North 
Shore Cooperative School of Religion 
set up two courses of lectures this past 
fall. 

Professor Don W. Holter gave the 
course on the political, social, and eco- 
nomic conditions faced by Christian 
churches around the world. Dr, Paul G. 
Macy taught the series on the back- 
ground, development, achievement, and 
promise of the ecumenical movement. 


good 
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The initial registration for these classes 
was small and the growth slow, but it 
set off a chain reaction that is still 
spreading. 

Soon it was impossible for any World 
Council leader to come to town with- 
out being drafted to lecture, preach, or 
at least sit in on a meeting. Every min- 
ister 1s being expected to include more 
in his sermons about the Assembly’s 
theme, “Christ — the Hope of the 
World.” Congregations are asking for 
materials to help them study the six 
subthemes which apply this hope to 
present-day realities: Faith and Order 
(Christian unity); Evangelism; Social 
Responsibilities; International Affairs; 
Intergroup Relations; and The Layman’s 
Vocation. 

Dr. Albert O. Hjerpe of Evanston’s 
Second Presbyterian Church is giving a 
series of six pre-Lenten sermons and, 
after Easter, six midweek lectures on 
the Assembly subthemes. Dr. Melvin 
A. Pearce of Northminster Presbyterian 
Church is accumulating as many ecu- 
menical illustrations as possible for his 
own preaching and is making the neces- 
sary arrangements to assure the presence 
in his pulpit of some of the global vis- 
itors. 

The entire Chicago area is happily 
planning to share the educational op- 
portunities afforded by the Assembly’s 
arrival in their midst. The Church Fed- 
eration of Greater Chicago has arranged 
for Miss Antonia H. Froendt, editorial 
secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, to give an intensive course 
for leaders of ecumenical discussion 
groups being set up in local congrega- 
tions. The Ministers’ Union is studying 
the subthemes at its regular monthly 
gatherings. 





Twelve Bible schools and theologi- | 


cal seminaries in the Evanston-Chicago 
area have arranged to hold “Ecumenical 
Institutes” on six of their campuses. 
These will provide for 3,000 registrants 
(1,500 in each of the first two weeks 
in August) an opportunity to hear 
lectures and sermons from the world’s 
otstanding church leaders, many of 
whom. are arriving early for this special 
project. Already applications are com- 
ing in from ministers and lay leaders 
from all over the country who wish 
to take advantage of this once-in-a-life- 
time offering. 

The Presbyterian seminary in Chi- 
cago—McCormick—is, of course, among 


the cooperators, even though it means | 


setting aside a regular August Confer- 
ence for Ministers. Globally celebrated 


preachers will fill McCormick’s pulpit 
four mornings and four evenings each | 


week. At three sessions to be held daily 
in its high-ceilinged lecture halls and on 
its tree-shaded campus, key theologians 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from 
readers on where and how to buy desired products 
and services for personal and church use. The Adver- 
tising Department invites these inquiries and wel- 
comes the opportunity to supply the information. 
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will discourse on the issues which must 
be worked out at the Assembly. An in- 
teresting feature is that local seminary 
professors will sit in on these classes 
and, on the closing days of each week, 
will moderate meetings at which the 
visiting lecturers will have to face ques- 
tions from students and teachers. 

Nor is the general public being left 
out of the plans. The Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra will honor the Assembly with 
a popular concert of sacred music. 
Efforts are being made to overcome the 
costly and complex obstacles to a loan 
exhibition of some of the world’s mas- 
terpieces of religious art. Soldier Field, 
with a seating capacity in excess of 
100,000 will be the scene of an 
“Ecumenical Festival of Faith” at which 
flags of the forty-eight nations repre- 
sented will be paraded. A 2,000-voice 
choir will lead the singing, a 200-piece 
band will play, and a stirring pageant 
on the great Biblical drama of Creation, 

Fall, Redemption, and Consummation 
will be presented. 

Some of the planners felt that such 
a spectacle would be merely spectacular 
and lose its message in its massiveness, 
But this anxiety has been dispelled. Miss 
Helen Kromer, who wrote the magni- 
ficent Presbyterian Panorama for an 
overflow presentation at New York's 
Madison Square Garden, was assigned 
the difficult task of doing as good a job 
on an even vaster scale, 

Handling of the “Festival of Faith” 
involves a multitude of arrangements. 
These are in the hands of the Chicago 
Area-Midwest Assembly Committee, 
popularly known as CAMWAC, in 
which Presbyterians are playing their 
part along with the other denominations. 
The chairman of the committee on ar- 
rangements with Soldier Field is Mr. 
Marcus Hinson of the Downer’s Grove 
Presbyterian Church. The Public Rela 
tions Committee is headed by Mr. J. J 
Gerber of Northbrook Presbyterian 
Church. Other Presbyterians include 
the World Council representatives on 
CAMWAC, of whom two are the Rev 
erend Robert Bilheimer and Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly. 

There are many other Presbyterians 
from many parts of the world who are 
also actively helping to plan the Evans- 
ton Assembly. From our own U.S.A. 
branch of the Presbyterian-Reformed 
family we have Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, who will become, on February 
first, the chief executive of the World 
Council in the United States. We also 
have President Henry P. Van Dusen, of 
Union Theological Seminary, whose 
work as chairman of the Study Depart- 
ment is vital to the clarity and impact 
of the discussions in August. 
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branches of our family 
come the following: Scottish Presbyter- 
ian Dr. Robert C. Mackie, director of 
the World Council's Department of In- 
ter-Church Aid and Service to Refu- 
French Reformed leader Dr. Mare 
one of the six presidents of 
youth department 
an English Pres- 
America to 


From other 


gees, 
Boegner, 
the World Council: 
secretary Jean Fraser, 
bvterian, now en route to 
help set up the young people's phases of 
the Assembly: and Netherlands Re- 
formed churchman Dr, William Visser 
't Hooft, who is living up to his name 
(Dutch for “Chief Fisherman”) as gen- 
eral secretary of the World Council. 
Just what will come of all the efforts 


of these and thousands of other Chris- 
tians working for the Evanston Assem- 
bly is being variously predicted. Most 


people are looking forward with the 
optimistic exuberance of a churchman 
as a delegate to the new 
Missionary Society which 
Anglicans. Independ- 


in 1795, who, 
London 
brought together 
ents, Methodists, and Presbvterians— 
exclaimed feelingly: “Behold us 
assembled with one accord to attend the 


here 


funeral of bigotry.” 

Some. in the pattern of Andrew Ful- 
ler in 1806, are wistfully skeptical that 
meetings can accomplish much of 
practical value for the growth of the 
Christian Church. The imaginative mis- 
sionary William Carev had proposed : 
world assembly of ¢ hristians of all rh 
nominations at the Cape of Good Hope. 
insisting: “We should understand each 
other better in two davs than in two 
vears of correspondence.” Fuller dis- 


missed the suggestion as “one of Brother 


Carev's pleasing dreams.” 

A few also question the depth and 
clarity of the impression that will be 
made on the general public. 
perhaps, 


They re- 


member, when the Roman 





Catholics held their Eucharistic Con- 
gress in Chicago a couple of decades 
There was the hard labor of ad- 
vance preparation, a great rally at 
Soldier Field and excellent publicity. 
Yet I actually heard an adult Chicago- 
lander say seriously, shortly thereafter, 
“I didn't know so many people were 
still interested in playing euchre.” 

Much of the answer rests personally 
with us, our prayers, our labors, our 
studies, and our conversations between 
now and the Evanston Assembly. And 
if, after it is all over, we find that we 
ourselves have been drawn closer to 
Christ, the Hope of the World, and are 
expressing our devotion to him in the 
personal living and Christian outreach 
summed up in the six subthemes, the 
Assembly will have achieved a real pur- 
pose, regardless of the magnitude of its 
other accomplishments. 


ago. 


Church. Student Center 


Combined in One Unit 

When the congregation of the Union 
Presbyterian Church of Laramie, Wyo- 
ming, had grown to the point where a 
larger sanctuary was needed, the mem- 
bers faced a unique situation. The site 
they had chosen was near the Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, where there were 300 
students of Presbyterian affiliation. 
How could the new edifice provide for 
both students and adults, the members 
wondered. 

The solution to their problem is being 
dedicated this month. The new home of 
the Westminster Foundation, occupy- 
ing a wing of the new building, will be 
placed in use even though $40,000 short 
of completion. Meanwhile. students and 
church members are working together 
on paint and carpentry jobs, while funds 
are being collected for furnishings. 





Dept. PL, Hamburg, Penna. 








New church at Laramie, Wyoming, has student center (left) as well as sanctuary. 
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BiG 50-PAGE 
FULL COLOR 






Brand-new 50-page Spring 
1954 Catalog shows in full 
color hundreds of the 
world's finest roses and 
perennials, including All- 
America prize winners. 
Also contains garden hints, 
expert advice, shows how 
to save money. All plants 
guaranteed to live and 
bloom. Mail coupon now! 
JACKSON & PERKINSCO. 
Newark, NEW YORK 
—_— oe oe eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
i 649 Rose Lane, Newark, NEW YORK 
World’s Largest Rose Growers I 


I Please send me, FREE, a copy of your new Spr ng 
j 1954 Catalog of Roses & Perennials. = ! 





‘[MGExtra Money 
‘with GHILDREN’S WEAR 


Introduce adorably -styled, long-wearing 
- @ dresses — including famous Dan River 
eS Ginghams.. . and T-shirts, separates, 
mix-and-match styles, play- 
wear, nightwear forchildren 
from tots to teen-agers. 
* Huge selection at low prices. 
FREE! Rush name for Big 


H. Display, sent absolutely 
FREE. See how easy ¢ 
it is to make extra A 


money and get your own chil- 
in spare time. Write now. 


dren's dresses without one penny é 
HARFORD CrRcINNATI 2 os, OHIO 





























cost... 


* *% Four Star Special x *& 


MISS AMERICA BROOM 


Thousands of women’s 
groups have found the 
Miss America Broom a 
great money maker. 


SEND $1.25 FOR SAMPLE 
Start selling at once! 


(Sold only through 
organizations) 


The Windsor Broom Co. 









No investment, no 
needed, Just show + 

comfort features to 
workers, neighbors in spar 
Advance 
pair 110 styles for dress, 
sport. a ag values for men 
women, childr Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Shoe pe supplied with 
out cost. Write TODAY for FREE 
new 84 page Catalog and full details 


TANNERS SHOE ©, 369 Boston 10, Mass. 


experie nce 








Buy Direct From Manufacturer and Save 
Hundreds of designs for cutwork, applique, 
cross-stitch, crochet, ete stamped on 
Seamless Tubin Pillow Cases, Show 
Sheets, Scarfs, Luncheon Sets, Banquet 
Cloths, Show Towels, Fancy Aprons, Baby 
Articles, ete, Also sets for Textile Painting. 
MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO. 
Dept. 354, 22 West 21st St., New York 10, WN. Y. 
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FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 







Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Churches, Schools, 
Clubs, Lodges and 
All Organizations 


MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
the easy. modern way Each truck 
handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
tion of Truck No. TSC permits storage 
in limited space 





Tramport Truck No. TF 


WRITE FOR NEW 
CATALOG, PRICES 
AND DISCOUNTS 















00 /S YOURS EASILY 


as — 7 100 Boxes of 
ely SATIN FLORAL 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Their beauty and value sell on a sight. You make Tic on 
each box. Noexperience ne 1-Card Boxes, $| Assort- 


extra Gift Bonuses WORTH $10—$25—$50 OR MORE besides 
CASH profits to 180%. Get FREE Statione {egy tye 


4 best-seller Assortments on approval. WRi 
CREATI 


VE CARDS, 2505 Cermak, Dept. 420-H, Chicago 8, Ill. 





Wonk Tay 
Cho! MILE RANGE 


Magnities 9 Times Areal 


Powerful, precision made binoculars, 
optically ground lenses. Center focus- 
ne. *- panto eye ee — Excellent 

20-Day Mo ok a 
with Case an nd Si 


orn smplete 
Remit with 


Onl 5 $5.98 tax included). 
order, sent post 


wait Gest ahi HAZLETON, PA. 








PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bib:e Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


rki 117 Years of 
183] Service'te the ‘church 1954 
COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


and clergy 
131 fost 23rd Street, New York 10, §. 
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THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


Cleans and polishes quickly, 
easily . . . leaves hands soft 


ond s-m-o-o-t-h! Repeat sales 
gvoranteed with Rubber Scrub- 
ber. Try it—you" It love itt 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


waterteen, ,™ York 








| Divinity degree in June, 





NEWS 


Dr. Drummond Named 


Head of College of Ozarks 


Dr. Winslow S. Drummond, formerly 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church of 
West Palm Beach, Florida, has been 
elected the new president of the College 
of the Ozarks. Dr. Drummond, who 
served at First Church for ten years, 
recently took office at the college, lo- 
cated at Clarksville, Arkansas. It is 
owned and controlled by the Synod of 
Oklahoma. 

Dr. Drummond is a graduate of the 
College of Wooster and of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. The college of 
Wooster honored him with a Doctor of 
1953. 

He has had extensive professional and 
business experience outside the minis- 
try, and he has been very active in com- 
munity service. He has participated in 
projects affecting schools, housing, 


| recreation, disaster, relief, and war serv- 


ments, Stationery, New Gift tems, 100 other fast-sellers. Get | 








ice. He served as civilian chaplain for 
the Spars during World War II and has 
been active in such organizations as the 
Florida Council of Churches, Visiting 
Nurses Association, Red Cross, Boy 
Scouts, and many others. 

He has served the Church in many 
capacities in the presbyteries and 
Synods with which he has been con- 
nected, and he is at present a member of 


| the General Council of the Presbyterian 


Church U.S.A. from the church-at-large. 


The Church in Italy: 


Court Backs Constitution 
Italy’s Supreme Court ruled last 
month that police decrees dating back 
to Fascist days which restrict freedom 
of worship were “automatically abro- 
gated” by adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion in 1948 which contains religious 
freedom guarantees. The decision was 
hailed by Protestant leaders in Italy who 


revent local police officials in various 
parts of the country from invoking the 
old regulations to prevent non-Roman 
Catholic religious gatherings. 

In handing down the ruling, the Su- 
preme Court rejected an appeal by the 
state prosecutor that it overrule the de- 
cision of a provincial Appeals Court near 
Naples which had ordered the release of 
five Pentecostal ministers previously 
sentenced by a magistrate’s court. The 
ministers had been charged with violat- 
ing Article XVIII of the 1931 Fascist 
laws, which required prior authorization 


pre been seeking a definitive ruling to 


{by police of all gatherings to which the 


public has access, in that they had held 
“unauthorized” worship services in pri- 
vate homes. 

Giacomo Rosapepe, Rome attorney 
who has represented several Protestant 


groups in Italy, appealed the magis- 
trate’s court sentence to the provincial 
Appeals Court, contending that Articles 
XVII and XIX of the Constitution 
“supersede and annul the earlier con- 
tradictory police laws.” When the Ap- 
peals Court concurred in Mr. Rosapepe’s 
views and the state prosecutor appealed 
its ruling to the Supreme Court, the 
Rome attorney again represented the 
Protestant ministers and _ successfully 
reiterated his contention before the 
country’s highest tribunal. 


Church Union: 
Other Mergers Planned 


Negotiations for church union are by 
no means limited to the three principal 
branches of American Presbyterianism. 
Similar moves are under way among a 
number of churches here, and abroad. 

The New York State Court of Appeals 
last month upheld the merger of the 
Congregational Christian Churches with 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
It affirmed an earlier decision that civil 
courts have no jurisdiction in the pro- 
posed merger because no property rights 
were involved. The appeal had been 
filed by the Cadman Memorial Congre- 
gational Society and the Cadman Me- 
morial Church of Brooklyn, New York, 
in a move to prevent the merger which 
would create a United Church of Christ 
with over 2,000,000 members. 

Leaders of both churches hailed the 
decision. Dr. Douglas Horton, minister 
of the general council of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, said, “All 
those who believe in the development of 
the strength that comes from union of 
Protestant churches will be gratified at 
the decision.” A join meeting of repre- 
sentative committees of the two denomi- 
nations will meet next month to take 
further steps toward the proposed union. 

In Chicago, a committee completed 
work on a blueprint for the organization 
of a new church that would be created 
by the merger of four Lutheran groups. 
Involved in the negotiations are the 
American Lutheran, Evangelical Lu- 
theran, Lutheran Free, and United 
Evangelical Lutheran Churches, with a 
combined membership of 1,800,000. A 
spokesman for the thirty-six union com- 
mittee members said, “An insistent effort 
has been made successfully to keep au- 
thority in all things in the merged 
church in the congregation.” 

Members of Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and Congregational Churches in New 
Zealand have given their approval to an 
eight-point plan of union. The plan pro- 
vides for closer cooperation in evan- 
gelism and other church activities, and 
for a schedule of voting on a final 
merger proposal, 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 


One hundred fiftieth. First Presby- 
terian Church, Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey (the Reverend Andrew M. Serben, 
pastor). 

One hundredth. Chinese Presbyterian 
Church, San Francisco, California (the 
Reverends T. K. Chiu and F. S. Dick 
Wichman, pastors). 

The Federated (Presbyterian-Baptist) 
Church, Brighton, Michigan (the Rev- 
erend D. Andrew Howey, pastor). The 
observance marked the centennial of 
the organization of the Presbyterians. 

Sixty-fifth. Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Spokane, Washington (the Rev- 
erend John B. MacDonald, pastor). 

Fiftieth. First Presbyterian Church, 
Whitefish, Montana (the Reverend 
Hugh B. Garner, pastor). 

Twenty-fifth, The Church of the 
Messiah (Presbyterian), Paterson, New 
Jersey (the Reverend Arthur A. Wah- 
mann, pastor). The observance marked 


the union twenty-five vears ago of Sec- 


ond Presbyterian Church and _ the 


Church of the Redeemer. 


DEDICATIONS: 


First Presbyterian Church, Jackson 
ville, Illinois (the Reverend Joseph W. 
Baus, pastor), for Fellowship Hall. 

The Lawrence Road Presbyterian | 
Church, Trenton, New Jersey (the Rev- | 
erend Jerry W. Bohn, pastor), for a new | 
manse. 

Gibsonia Presbyterian Church, Gib- | 
sonia, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Clif 
ford E. Simpson, pastor), for enlarged 
church and church school facilities. 

Warren Wilson Junior College, Swan 
nanoa, North Carolina, for the Hermann 
N. Morse Science Building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Sodus, 
New York (the Reverend Edwin G. | 
Saphar, pastor), for a new organ. 

The Moosic Presbyterian Church, 
Moosic, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
William J. Frazer, pastor), for a fellow- 
ship hall and education building. 

Washington Community Fresbyterian 
Church, San California (the 
Reverend Dorel Londagin, pastor), for 
anew church. 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
Farmington, New Mexico (the Rev- 
erend Donald D. Edwards, pastor), for 
the site of the proposed new church. 

Duncannon Presbyterian Church, 
Duncannon, Pennsylvania (the Rev- | 
erend Elwood F. Reeves, Jr., pastor), for 
anew organ in the Speeceville Chapel. 

Llanerch Presbyterian Church 
Havertown, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
Eli F. Wismer, Jr., pastor), for the West- 
minster Christian Education Building. | 


Lorenzo, 
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MILLIONS ARE STARVING 
FOR THE WORD OF GOD 


Millions in many areas of the non-Christian world would not 
have the Word of God in their own languages if it were not for 
the work of the American Bible Society. 

Share the good life by helping to send out the Word of God 
in some of these languages and dialects and many others: 


Albanian 
Arabic 
Armenian 
Aymara 
Bengali 
Bulgarian 
Bulu 
Cakchiquel 
Cherokee 
Choctow 
Czech 
Danish 
Dutch 
Eskimo 
Estonian 
Finnish 
French 
Gallic 


German 
Greek 
Hawaiian 
Hebrew 
Hindi 

Hopi 
Hungarian 
Icelandic 
Iroquois 
Italian 
Japanese 
Kabba-Laka 
Karen 
Kikwanto 
Knoyu 
Korean 
Kurdish 
Latin 


Lisu 
Lithuanian 
Luba-Luba 
Malagasy 
Malay 
Manchu 
Maya 
Miskito 
Mongolian 
Mortlock 
Nasu 
Nauru 
Navaho 
Norwegian 
Ojibwa 
Persian 
Polish 
Portuguese 


Quechua 
Ragoli 
Rumanian 
Russian 
Spanish 
Swedish 
Syriac 
Tagalog 
Thai Tai 
Tibetan 
Tshwa 
Turkish 
Tzeltal 
Valiente 
Welsh 
Yipounou 
Zoque 
Zula 


Also in 36 languages and systems for the blind. 


about this plan of helping and having. 


Mail This 
Coupon 
Today 
Without 

Fail! 





Write for the booklet “A Gift that Lives” which tells you more 


American Bible Society, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet PL-9 entitled 


“A Gift That Lives.” 


Name 


Address 


City 











lf We Send You This Stunning 
$10°9* Dress Without 1c Cost 


Will You Wear and Show It in Your Community? } i 


No advertising sells our dresses half as well 
as they sell themselves. So, we want 
women all over America to see our dresses 
— not on models, but on average women 
of all ages, shapes, and sizes. Will you 
wear and show our pretty frocks to 
friends and neighbors? Through our ex- 
citingly different Introductory Plan 
you can get your own dresses — a com- 
plete beautiful wardrobe—as a bonus. 
without spending lc of your money. 
150 glorious styles to choose from. 
Get full details FREE. Absolutely 

no cost—no obligation. Just send rr 
name, address, age and dress size 

on postcard. Hurry—big response expected. 






PH. MEYERS, 3327 COLERAIN AVE. 
DEPT. 


0-1030, CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 









with MIDWEST Greeting Cards | 
Make bigger profits ALL YEAR. Show 
E friends fast-selling Valentines, Easter 
TIN S Mother’s, Father's Day Cards, plus 
VALE best Birthday, Get- Well assortments, 
ete. 6 new Valentine packs Cneeast 
Colorchrome Kitten Notes, Secret Pal 
Cards, Star-Brite Silver Cleaner, Gifts, 
Personalized Stationery. Profits to 100° 
on big line. Samples on approval. Write. 


Midwest Card Co.. 1113 Washington Ave. » Bagh. A -48,St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Me ROBES | 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1114 S. 4th St., Greenville, Tl. 


New Catalog ot 3000 Novelties 


Sond 10¢ ‘ire hes tenteaie’ Rannlon. ton 


live animats, obbies, fun 
makers, planes & boats, magic oo" joke 
articles, unusual seeds, gadget timesavers, 
cameras, optical goods, projectors, movies, 












lewetry, disguises, stamps, coins, [amen 
radios, auto & bike accessories, banks, emblems, penna 
artists’ supplies, printing sets, motors knives. Dilltolds, 
uns, sports, games, music, scientific supplies. 


plants, office & household items, etc. rom all over the 


world. Rush name, address & 10c now! 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 760, Detroit 7, Mich. 





HOW YOU MAY EARN UP TO $100.00 
FOR LESS THAN HOUR’S WORK 
IN PRIVACY YOUR OWN HOME, 

NOTHING TO BUY OR SELL— 

NO SALESMAN CALLS—NO OBLI- 
GATION—INFORMATION FREE. 
DELTA CORP., DALLAS, TEXAS 

BOX 505, DEPT. 4. 














42 MM BINOCULARS 
MADE IN GERMANY 


Vrecision ground tenses center fo- 





cus sing gives exact eye adjustment 
42mm _ objectives, mile 

metal construction, wget. 10 

tra wide field of view 
Carrying Case & Shoulder Strap $1 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 





yrreptly refunded end check or 


order 
CRITERION CO., DEPT. PL-38 $378 
\.—331 Church St. _Hertterd 3, Conn. ~A 








E t M FOR YOUR 
X rd oney Y ree ISURY 
ions have found RAINBOW DISH 

— iendty way to raise 





y. Thousands of satisfied 
for MONI EY MAK ING ‘et 
ng name of society 
Shaftsbury 7, Vermont 





mmf jivi 
BRISKO CO. 


Write for FREE Choir Gown 
Booklet G3, Pulpit Book P3. 
Budget Plan if you wish, 


E. R. MOORE CO. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, tt 

25-34 Jackson, Long Island City} N.Y 
1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 5/, Calif 




















IF YOU ARE THINKING of going away te 


school or college this year, you will find 
a helpful directory on page 36 of this issue. 
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Cash In On EVERY Occasion ' 


Presbyterian 





|@ Organists set records. 





NEWS 
Of People and Places 


@ International good-will project. 
Twenty-nine foreign students at the 
University of Washington were Thanks- 
giving holiday guests in the homes of 
members of the Westminster Presby- 
Chehalis, Washington 
(the Reverend George M. Shuman, pas- 
tor). The program was sponsored by the 
Westminster Fellowship of the church, 
the members of which earned the one 
(hundred dollars for the guests’ train 
fares from Seattle. All but one of the stu- 
dents arrived by Thanksgiving eve. Host 


| | families met them at the station and en- 
| tertained them that evening. Thursday’s 
| program included attendance at a com- 


| munity church service, a football game, 


jand home dinners. On Friday the stu- 


dents were taken on an industrial tour 
of Chehalis and the adjacent area, and 
in the evening they conducted a public 
program in the church, 


@ Women hold “Union” tea. More than 
seventy-five women members of the 
U.S.A., U.S., and United 
Presbyterian Churches in Arlington 
County, Virginia, recently attended a 
tea sponsored by the women’s organiza- 
tions of the Arlington Presbyterian 
Church, Arlington, Virginia (the Rev- 
erend Howard F. Gebhart, pastor). Rep- 
resentatives of each group spoke on their 
programs for church union, and a sum- 
mary of the proposed “Plan of Union” 
was presented by Mrs. W. K. Handy, 
general chairman of the proceedings. 


@ National Missions honor awarded. 
Recently Mrs. W. J. TeSelle, a member 
of the Canal Street Presbyterian Church 
(U.S.) of New Orleans, Louisiana, was 
awarded a life membership certificate 
and a pin by the Board of National Mis 
sions of the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
In 1950 Mrs. TeSelle received a similar 
award from the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. Her dual connection with both 
branches of Presbyterianism exists be- 
cause she spends eight months of the 
vear in New Orleans, and the remaining 
months at her summer home on Lake 
Michigan. She is active in the First Pres- 
byterian Church (U.S.A.) of Oostburg, 
Wisconsin, of which both her parents 


| were members. 


The First 
Presbyterian Church of Kirkwood, Mis- 
souri (the Reverend Donald H. Stewart, 
pastor), has named Miss Ida Missildine 
organist emeritus, at full salary, for the 
remainder of her life. Miss Missildine, 
who retired this month, served First 
Church regularly, except for annual 
vacations, for more than forty years, 
When the church was beset with fi- 


nancial difficulties during the depression 
years, Miss Missildine not only served 
without salary, but paid for all the music 
for the choir. 

Another outstanding record of service 
as church organist is that of Mrs, 
Clarence Voights, who has passed her 
thirty-fifth year as organist for the Park 
Presbyterian Church, Streator, Illinois 
(the Reverend Edgar W. Smith, pas. 
tor). Mrs. Voights is still serving Park 
Church in that capacity. 


@ Presbyterian women hold retreat, 
One hundred fifty Presbyterian business 
and professional women from the state 
of Indiana recently attended a weekend 
retreat which was held at Turkey Run 
State Park. The theme of the retreat 
was “Your Other Career—a_ Positive 
Power.” It was the first of its kind ever 
held in the history of the Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations. 

The women represented a variety of 
vocations. Among them were nurses, 
secretaries, teachers, accountants, and 
home demonstration agents. One was a 
dental assistant, and another the treas- 
urer of a meat-packing plant. 

Mrs. W. Verne Buchanan, national 
president of Presbyterian Women’s Or- 
ganizations, told the women about Pres- 
byterian women’s work and of their part 
in it. Those in attendance indicated their 
desire to meet again, and plans are 
under way to hold a similar retreat nevt 
vear, 


@ Hunting trip benefits church. Prior 
to going on a recent deer-hunting trip in 
Nova Scotia, Mr. Roscoe Fulmore, a 
member of the Fewsmith Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, Belleville, New 
Jersey (the Reverend James K. Morse, 
pastor), stated that if he bagged any 
deer he wanted the church to hold a 
dinner, the proceeds of which were to 
go for worthy projects. The trip was a 
success, and “Ross” gave his game to 
the church. A venison dinner was served 
to about 200 people, and the offering of 
$230 was allocated toward the church’s 
building fund quota, a home for the 
aged, and redecorations in the Sunday 
school rooms. 


@ Half-century of service. The Rev- 
erend Benjamin H. Everitt, of Ossining, 
New York, was honored recently upon 
the completion of fifty years of service 
as a member of the Presbytery of West- 
chester, New York, Mr. Everitt served 
as executive secretary of the presbytery 
from 1920 to 1943, and since 1939 has 
been its stated clerk. A bound volume 
of letters of appreciation and congratu- 
lation from friends was presented Mr. 
Everitt during the service held in his 
honor. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Our children are sweet. They acted 
just as surprised over their Christmas 
vifts as if the y hadn't hinted for them. 

° ° 

“It's just as well to forget your old 
troubles,” Dr. Hall counseled me last 
night, “because a lot of interesting new 
ones will be coming along this year.” 


° 


I was beaming all over the church 
parlor last night after those four lovely 
college coeds began talking to me, prais- 
ing my writings, and “Simmer 
down,” my daughter whispered. “They 
just wi aunt he Ip with their semester 


themes. 


such. 


2 ° °o 


I was worried about my ebullient 
Rosie, attending the great University 
of Southern California, until she fi- 
nally wrote us a long letter. “Our big 
Hollywood Presbyterian Church has 
over 400 in its youth class,” said she. 
“It's marvelous.” Maybe Mom and I 
had trained her a little, after all. 

Darn that visiting evangelist anyway. 
I told him I didn't care much for his 
methods, and he shot back, “I don’t like 
them much either. What are yours?” 

As I look at family life in our town 
I see only one thing worse than juve- 
nile delinquency. You guessed it. 


° ° ° 


I'm always disappointed when I read 
that one of mv favorite movie, radio, o1 
TV actors has risen high in acclaim and 
money, but is suing or being sued for 
divorce. If I suddenly got rich, I wonder. 

There's no danger anyway. 
° ° ° 

“Don't worry” is mighty good ad 
vice. To make it better, add the word 
“others.” 

° ° ° 

Mary Hall, our pastor's wife, has the 
advantage of being mighty pretty and 
mighty pleasant. Which, we parishion 


ers hold, accounts much for the fact | 
that her hushand is mighty efficient. 


The Reverend George Patterson 
over in Ashland, Kansas, has been 
known to preach in cowboy boots and 


a leather jacket, though this would | 
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HARD-TO-GET 
ALL-DIFFERENT 


STAMPS — 25¢ 


New Hearing Aid 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80%! Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 
ever. A postcard will do. 
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incl. BEAUTIFUL GERMAN 


MONA LISA‘ 


Look at all you get for 25c! Ger-2 

ANY — beautiful Mona Lisa; 
HUNGARY Diamond Shapes — 3 
largest sport stamps ever issued; 
SAN MARINO — multi-colored 
triangles; AZERBAIJAN — _— 
Famine Imperfs cpl.; BOS 
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1917 Assassination set aaakioos **Mid: 
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world — Andorra, Israel, ete. Total . i 
a ah aes = 2 a —includes Stamp all-transistor tubeless hearing aid. | 
all yours for only 25¢ to introduce oer one N 
our Bargain Approvals. Money back Pa yy oR oe INS nc ceccccesecseseseseeeteseseee | 
if not delighted. Send 25¢ today. — — | 
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IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT OR SERVICE . . . which people should be interested in, why no 
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tell them about it here? Ask for information from PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Advertising Department. 

















. Wallace Brown Everyday Greeting Card Assortments . . 
cards would sell for much more, if bought one at a time. 
& Assortments for Birthdays, Anniversaries, 


wrappings, stationery, children’s books, novelty gifts. Mail 
coupon today for actual sample boxes of two popular seile r— 
“ eature” All-Occasion Assortment and humorous * 

Fun” Assortment—plus FREE Catalog of entire line. 

sample boxes sent you prepaid and on approval. 


Here’s an easy quick way to make 
~ *50 to *300 in spare time 


Join the thousands of men and women who, right now, are making lots 
. of extra money in spare time showing friends, ne ighbors, others famous 
. beautiful 
Exquisite 
Baby-Births, Get-Well, 
other occasions sell on sight at $1.00 a box—you make up to 50c on 
every one! Add to earnings with 40 items, imported napkins, gift 


*All-In- 
Both 
Act today! 





| PASTE ON POSTCARD AND MAIL! i 





















































| Wallace Brown, Inc., Dept. K-81 ; 
; 225 Fitth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. H 
< . Rush on approval the 2 Everyday Greeting Card Aésort- " 
Added Profits , ments shown, and Free Cotslog of Money-Makers. 1 
with lovely |; ‘ 1 
EASTER CARDS ' PON bus ckdave ces dase ew de bond Se idedneess : 
Easter ison April 
WALLACE BROWN Ine 18 this year. Cash t Street & Zpne Petree :0-clnhs uae ie Bien peo ah bps wees ° : 
’ » in on this big ' ; 
225 Fifth Avenue plus business! 1 City & State. OPTS. eyes bes can Pas oe ee eae ! 
Dept. K-81, New York 10,N.¥ Lose bana cee sa Howe Saad 
Church groups from every state have 
written us expressing their pride and 
| pleasure in these keepsake plates. 
| 
Every Church member 
will want one! 
Beautiful 
@ picturing your Church and 
decorated in 23 Kt. Gold 
@ Church history printed on 
back of plates at no extra charge 
@ ideal for ti , anniversaries, dedications 
These lovely commemorative plates each member reflects pride in the 
picture your Church or Chancel in) Church and support for worthy proj- 
permanently fired single or multi- ects. Plates are ideal for bazaars and 
color ceramics, Historical data is other events, make wonderful gifts 
printed and fired on back of plate. for friends and loved ones. 
Churches throughout the country 
| have written us about the success of for sample plates and full details, 
these plates. A plate in the home of write: 
> . 
WORLD WIDE Art Studios 
Km COVINGTON 10, TENNESSEE 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


These advertisers will gladly send full information 
upon direct request 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES ~ “COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 








| TUSCULUM COLLEGE 


Established in 1794. Small, friendly, fully accredited 
Presbyterian College near the Great Smokies. B.S 
and A.B. degrees. Christian leadership. Moderate 
costs. Raymond C. Rankin, D.D., President, Greene- 
ville, Tennessee. 


ALMA COLLEGE 


John Stantey, Harker, Pres Alma, Mich. 








ror hn) T al . . a J 
CENTRE COLLEGE 
Founded 1819. Located in the Bluegrass Country 
Coeducation, but with separate campuses for men and 
women 500,000. Oldest Presbyte- 


Endowment—$2,! 
rian church- red college in the U.S.A. Write 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 

Fuliy accreaitea Presbyterian coilege and theoiogical 
seminary. Bacheior s degrees in arts, sciences. music 
Prepare for teacning certificates. business adminis 





























Dir. of Adm., Box A, Centre Danville, Ky. tration, professions, vocations. City of _50,000. For 

{ OL L EG E OF T HE OZ: ARKS sataiog write: Director of Ad fa. 

Founied in 1834. A fully accredited. four-year ii — " . = 3 

coeduentional, liberal arts college, owned and con- WAYNESBURG CC ILLEGE 1849 OF 

trolled by the Synod of Oklahoma. Definite Christian ically Presbyterian. Coeducational. Full snaeeiaed 

emphasis. Self- help opportunities. Write Winslow ganically Fresy eke a ee 

_S. Dr Clarksville. Arkansas. rts. sciences, pre-med, pre-iaw, pre-engineering 
pre-ministerial, and other standard pre-professions 

G ROV Ek € U TY ¢ ( ‘OL LEGE **The Friendly College,’ noted for its community serv- 
ice. Write Paul R. Stewart, Pres.. Waynesburg, Pa. 

Coeducational. Four-year courses in Libera! Arts 

Science Commerce, Engineering and Music A 

beautiful campus with superior buildings. Modern BOYS’ PREPARATORY 

dormitories for men and women. Air Force ROTC 

Unit. President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pa. | ~~~ 

HANOVER COLLEGE ,22e | BLAIR ACADEMY 

Founded 18 

Accredited. Full Liberal Arts and Science Be 

lum. Splendid plant, with eleven new buildings A Presbyterian School for boys, with a well-estab- 

| ae tate sy ae tat oaigg 3 mane River Br ag lished reputation for College Preparation. Smail! 

ocatioene 700 goo RY rye a Berg tnd. classes. Experienced masters. Wide choice of sports 

y az va + ; vas pe ’ and student activities. Grades 7-12. Modern equip- 

MARYVILLE COLLEGE ; ; ment on country campus in N. J. foothills. Golf 

Founded 1819. A Presbyterian, coeducational, libera) Course, Swimming Pooi, New Chapel and Library 

arts college of 700 students empnasizing high scnol- 

arship ow expenses. positive Christian training . 

Extensive student-help program. Write President Dr. Ira A. Flinner, Headmaster, Gen 75, Bisirstown, N. 4. 








Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Box 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


8. Maryville, Tennessee. 
WEST NOTTING HAM ACADEMY 


Devotea to 
the best 





in Christian education, this fuily accredited coedu Me ng gm Rag RA, a6 <i a Sn eee 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian — a gy? TO + ge ge . * 
tradition, Offerings include both cuitural and voca- pape Music. drams. art, sports, golf. hobbies a 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and acre campus. Midway Phila.-Balto p+ Ag mart 7 
music. J. Walter Matone. Pres.. Decatur, tlinois. c. Raber, Th. M., Hdm., Bex a 1 
Bsn oe Phan cn- sneer WOMEN’ s COLLEGES 
An oaiind liberal arts eine College for 
Women. Sound academic training with a strong 
Christian background. Beautiful 60 acre campus 


Scholarships available. For information write Dir. of Announcing four (4-yr.) competitive scholarships of 


Admissions. Box P, Beaver College. Jenkintown, Pa. $2800 ($700 renewable annually). Applications due 





: Pete Feb. 8, 1954. Write for details. Fully accredited 
W IL 5 ( YN Cc OLLE G E For women. A.B Liberal Arts college for women. A.B. degree. Broad 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. High standards. Pres- curriculum, smail classes. 14 majors, departmental, 
byterian. Individualized programs. Faculty-student interdepartmental, and an independent maior. in- 
ratio 1-7. Career counseling. Scholarships. Sports, cluding music, art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses 
pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869. Catalog in nursery school education. Catalog 


Wilson College, Box Lt, Chambersburg. Pa. Mary Baldwin College, Dept. P, Staunton, Va. 


THE INDEPENDENT COLLEGE ; 











The independent college belongs to those who believe in it. It can 
have no other ownership. 

It has Hourished through the centuries because every generation 
raises up people who understand its power for good. 
humane, the independent college 


Rooted in this faith, steadfast, 


abides as a citadel of the unfettered mind and spirit. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


STAINED GLASS ROBES 


Bronze Tablets Chotr and Pulpit 


Decatur, Ga. 







Brass Altar Ware 7 ° 
Add Visual Beauty 


To Spiritual Beauty 


A complete selection of styles and 
materials. In all colors including white. 
Send today for FREE catalogs: C-20 
(choir robes): J-20 (children’s robes) ; 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN. ILL CHICAGO |, ILL 
1000 WN. Market St 228 WN. LaSalle $1 


Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 


SINCE 1669 
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FAMILY MAN 


(Continued) 


| upset some of our fashionable big-city 
| congregations. 
I like George. 


2 cor oO 


As a layman with a wife and three 
daughters, I have little rest on Sunday, 
Takes prodigious energy to get us up, 
fed, and dressed; get us in the car and 
four blocks away; get us back home 
for the forgotten money envelopes; get 
us restarted and delivered to church, 
But our preacher is not the tvpe who 
takes offense if you catnap a little in 
your pew. 





o — 2 


We ushers will seat people only at 
stated intervals when the service 
pauses for them. Except the insistent, 
| inconsiderate few. 


°o 
° 
o 





I won't definitely accuse that Ran- 


| dolph boy of deliberately dropping the 


collection plate as it passed before him 
last Sunday. But from my own experi- 
ence I know some lads will do almost 
anything to impress the girls. 
° ° ° 

Greatest fallacy of our times: that 
“social drinking is not dangerous,” 
that “alcoholism is not a moral issue 
but is simply a disease which cannot 
be avoided.” 


° oO oO 


Generally speaking, preachers are. 


° ° ° 

Mrs, Earl Brown, our talented or- 
ganist, can lift the roof if she really 
opens up our big, four-manual instru- 
ment. Our preacher can do the same 
thing with a few four-alarm exhorta- 
tions. 

oO oO ° 

The Reverend Elmer Roy, the former 
fullback now ministering to sinful Cali- 
fornians, reports that coope rative team- 
play is just as essential in a church as 
in a football game. 


° ° o 
I get along so well with my son-in- 
law, Patrick O'Reilly, that his wife and 
my wife are openly beginning to won- 
der if there is some connivance be- 


| tween us which they should investi- 
| gate. 


PreseyTeRtan Lire 
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BOOKS 


Hymns, Worship. and Current Affairs 


Hymns for Children and Grownups, 
edited by Lee Hastings Bristol, Jr., and 
Harold W. Friedell. Farrar, Straus and 
Young, New York; $3.75. The hymns, 
chosen from all denominations, in this 
compilation have been tried out on a 
“representative panel of children” by 
Lee Bristol, executive of Bristol-Myers 
Company. His colleague, Harold Frie- 
dell, is organist at New York's St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church. Designed primarily 
for children’s enjoyment, this collection 
stresses the “happy” hymns, with em- 
phasis on Christ's boyhood and every- 
day life. 

The classifications are fresh and de- 
signed to appeal to a child, for example, 
“When you want to sing Negro 
spirituals” and “When you want to try 
some old American melodies.” The pri- 
mary test of every hymn has _ been 
whether its words say something a little 
child can understand. The music has 
purposely been kept very simple so that 
* most amateur pianist can manage 

There are fresh and childishly ap- 
Seine pen-and-ink drawings for dec- 
orations, 

The compilers have also included, in 
addition to some modern hymns that 
deserve to be better known, twenty- 
nire of their own compositions. Lee 
Bristu! is a devoted Episcopalian lay- 
man, and it is his and Harold Friedell’s 
chief hope for their book that it will 
lead to more parent-and-child hymn 
singing with consequent deepening of 
family spiritual life. 

A Treasury of Hymns Simon and 
Schuster, New York; $6.00. This is a 
fine companion for the same publisher’s 
Fireside Book of Folk Songs. The type 
is large enough for a group around 
piano to read both words and music. 
Succeeding stanzas are printed directly 
under the designated music so that the 
happy amateur group-singer doesn’t 
have to keep his eyes jumping from 
words printed at the bottom of the page 
to music at the top. 

The compilers, 
Henry W. Simon, 


some 


Maria Leiper and 
have chosen some se- 
lections not normally counted as 
“hymns”; they point out that such 
choices as “Dropping Pennies” or Mo- 
zart’s “Ave Verum Corpus” are never- 
theless good to have around for a hymn 
sing. 

The familiar, traditional harmoniza- 
tions have been retained and the music 
is easy to play, even for the person who 
gave up music lessons in junior-high 
school. 

At the bottom of each page is a brief 
footnote, written by Wallace Brockway, 
which gives the history of each hymn 
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Panel of children reacts vigorously when composer Lee H. 


and in some cases rich anecdotal com- 
ment. 

The selection of Christmas 
seems particularly fine. In addition to 
all of the very familiar ones, the com- 
pilers have included some charming for- 
eign carols, such as “Oxen and Sheep,” 
“O Come Little Children,” “O Thou 
Joyful Day.” And they have given us, 
too, the majestic sweep of “Break Forth, 
O Beauteous Heavenly Light,” used by 
Bach for Part Two of his Christmas Or- 
atorio, and the processional From the 
Eastern Mountains, This whole section 
is a delight and makes the entire volume 
an imaginative gift. 

Also available is a new and unique 
Pocket Book, called 101 Favorite 
Hymns Pocket Books, New York; 25c. 
Compiled in part on the results of a 
poll of Christian Herald readers as to 
their favorite hymns, this collection con- 
tains more of the oldtime Gospel hymns, 
the foot-tapping favorites of our fron- 
tier society: “Beulah Land,” “In the 
Sweet Bye-and-Bye,” “Shall We Gather 
at the River?” and “Will There Be Any 
Stars in My Crown?” 

—R. C. CraiGHEAD 


carols 


For those interested in the physical 
aspects of the church and the form and 
content of the services. George Hedlev’s 





Jr., asks if a 


Bristol, 
certain hymn should be included in his book Hymns for Children and Grownups. 


Christian Worship Macmillan, New 
York; $4.50, is a mine of information. 
Both pastor and congregation can bene- 
fit from this statement of such varied 
subjects as church architecture and sym- 
bols, sermon topics, hymns, and family 
and personal devotions, Well illustrated 
with drawings and photographs, Chris- 
tian Worship is extremely readable, gen- 
erally sprinkled with pertinent anec- 
dotes. It would be a fine addition to any 
church library and also useful as the 
basis for an adult discussion group on 
church history and liturgy. 

Adrift in a sea of political forces 
which tug this way and that at its people 
and resources, the continent of Africa is 
still almost as dark and unfathomable 
to the outsider as it once was to early 
explorers. Help in understanding the 
background in which these forces are at 
work is given by Vernon Bartlett in 
Struggle for Africa Frederick A. 
Praeger, New York; $3.95. Mr. Bartlett 
writes objectively, yet his characteriza- 
tion of both land and people give the 
book a warmth and atmosphere often 
lacking in similar analyses. The author's 
schol: arly detachment, relieved by hu- 
mor and anecdote, is admirably suited 
to the complex and emotional subject 
of the clash of races and civilization in 
Africa. Here are no impassioned tirades 
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(Continued) 


against oppressive white men or irre- 
sponsible blacks, but an impartial ob- 
servation of various colonial policies, 
apartheid, the Mau Mau, and other so- 
cial, economic, and political problems 
which beset this turbulent land. 

Even in so civilized an island as 
Britain there are sinister, undercover 
struggles for power, a fact borne out 
by the testimony of Bob Darke in his 
account of his former membership in 
the Communist Party in London. Cock- 
ney Communist John Day, New York; 
$3.00 is the simple story of a man 
who had had enough and got out. There 
is no recanting, no self-pitying exposure 
of a “god that failed.” Mr. Darke is still 
loyal to the labor movement, but he has 
discovered that he was “carrying the 
wrong banner in the right fight.” His ex- 
periences in the Communist Party as a 
labor organizer and borough councilor 
are as educational for the average reader 
as a guided tour through the Kremlin. 

Political strife is the undercurrent of 
a third book dealing with the world 
we live in. The InWard Journey, by 
Doris Peel, Houghton Mifflin, Boston; 
$3.00, presents a highly personal view 
of postwar Germany, East and West, 
and its youth, The ideological clash be- 
tween the young people Miss Peel (a 
Christian Science Monitor staff mem- 
ber) met on both sides of the line in 
Berlin during the recent Soviet World 
Youth Festival is intensified by the au- 
thor’s studies of the characters them- 
selves. She longs to bring Kathe and 
Ernst and Liesl to America to meet the 
people who are represented to them as 
menacing and bloodthirsty. But, of 
course, they would not be allowed to 
enter, for they are Communists. The 
Inward Journey provides some answers 
and a great many questions for those 
who respect the power of ideas. 

Young people and leaders of young 
people will find two new books worthy 
of their attention. They are Careers for 
You, by Erma Paul Ferrari, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury, Nashville; $2.00, a guide- 
book to Christian vocation; and Young 
People in Your Church, by Herbert 
Carleton Mayer, Fleming H. Revell, 
Westwood, New Jersey; $2.50, de- 
signed for those who work with teen- 
agers. Solid, practical suggestions for 
planning one’s lifework are offered by 
Mrs. Ferrari, who reminds her young 
readers that it is better to be a good 
Christian accountant than an inept min- 
ister or missionary. Mr. Mayer has pro- 
duced a detailed and comprehensive 
source book for leaders of young people 
in our churches. Both have extensive 
bibliographies and would have practical 
value for most church libraries. 

—Marityn M. Houston 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: A fellow Presbyterian 
tells us that our Church has specialists 
to advise local congregations on how 
to go about conducting a building fund 
campaign. We need a new sanctuary 
and would like to know more about 
this fund-raising service. 


Answer: The Board of National Mis- 
sions, through the Office of New Church 
Development and Building Aid, pro- 
vides a fund-raising service for building 
purposes, to the Presbyterian church- 
at-large. The Board at present employs 
on its staff three field representatives 
who spend full time in conducting these 
fund-raising campaigns. 

More than $2,750,000 was pledged 
in the last sixty-one financial campaigns 
directed by the Board’s fund raisers. 
That is believed to be an impressive 
figure; but even more impressive and 
important is the fact that 2,182 non- 
members, when visited by the campaign 
teams, expressed their desire to join the 
Church. 


The purpose of the Board’s Fund- 
Raising Department is to provide a 
much needed service to the Presbyterian 
church-at-large, at a nominal cost, on a 
nonprofit basis, with no intention of 
competing with commercial fund rais- 
ers. Any Presbyterian church may obtain 
this help at a fee of $300 for a two-week 
campaign, or $150 for a one-week cam- 
paign, plus travel and entertainment ex- 
penses of the field representative. 


There is such demand for this build- 
ing aid that as a rule the Board's field 
representatives are booked three to six 
months in advance. Thus it is necessary 
for churches interested in campaign di- 
rection to apply as far ahead as possible, 
and to indicate several suitable dates. 
Applications for this fund-raising serv- 
ice can be secured from the Office of 
New Church Development and Build- 
ing Aid, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 

—Joun N, PENN, Jr., Secretary 
New Church Development and Building Aid 


Board of National Missions 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 


Question: What provision does our 
Church make for the care of retired 
ministers who are infirm and need 
nursing care? 


Answer: The Church, through its 
Board of Pensions, now has three ways 
in which it aids the infirm, crippled, or 
chronically ill among the retired serv- 


ants of the Church: through the normal 
pension benefits, through direct supple- 
mental financial grants, and — through 
institutional care. Financial grants, re- 
cently made possible by the allocation 
of benevolence funds, are given upon 
recommendation by the pension com- 
mittee of presbytery, provided some 
portion of the total amount needed is 
also given by the presbytery. In a few 
cases where the demands upon an in- 
dividual presbytery are very heavy and 
the presbytery is unable to provide half 
of the total grant, additional amounts 
have been provided for medical, hos- 
pital, or nursing care wholly from the 
Welfare Fund. In some cases the solu- 
tion to the financial and other problems 
of the individual has been the provision 
of proper care in one of the homes ad- 
ministered by the Board of Pensions. 


The Board of Pensions recently 
opened a small geriatrics infirmary at 
its Thornton Home at Newburgh, In- 
diana. It has also made special arrange- 
ments for the care of retired men, their 
wives, and widows at the John C. Lin- 
coln Convalescent Home of the Desert 
Mission, a Presbyterian agency at Phoe- 
nix, Arizona; and at the St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital in the New York City area, a 
hospital for the chronically ill and infirm 
which is related to the Episcopal 
Church. Up to the present, the Board of 
Pensions has not refused any request 
which had the full approval and coop- 
eration of presbytery. Applications for 
assistance either in the form of financial 
grants or institutional care should be 
made to the Board through the pen- 
sions chairman of the presbytery in 
which the applicant resides. 


Under direction of General Assem- 
bly, the Board of Pensions is currently 
conducting a survey through the pen- 
sion chairman in every presbytery to 
determine the needs of retired ministers, 
their wives, and widows, The survey is 
attempting to determine the number of 
those among the retired or pensioned 
who are simply in need of more money, 
how many are sick and in need of care, 
and how many have other problems 
with which the Church can assist. Until 
the survey is completed, the Board of 
Pensions will not have complete infor- 
mation covering the extent of infirmity 
or crippling or chronic illness, among 
our retired men and their wives or 
widows. 


—Donatp L. Hissarp 
Executive Vice-President 
Board of Pensions 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 





Tad cocked his skinny arm and let fly 
the newspaper with all his might. Bull’s- 
eye. And a good thing, too. When he 
missed, he had to go creeping into Mrs. 
Crump’s yard and try to flip her Evening 
Statesman up on the doormat before 
Ringo came snarling after him. 

Mrs. Crump was very fond of her 
funny-looking mutt—all white except a 
brown ring around his left eye. “Ringo 
never bites anybody,” she always said. 
But whenever he bounced out, teeth 
bared and a growl in his throat, Tad 
didn’t wait to see whether Ringo would 
bite or not. 

Today of all days Tad was thankful 
that his aim was straight. This was the 
close of the Statesman’s “Newsboy of 
the Year” contest. If no complaints were 
phoned in by his route customers this 
afternoon, Tad had a fair chance to be 
named Newsboy of the Year and win 
two weeks at summer camp. Boy, how 
he was counting on those two weeks. As 
he shifted his heavy bag of papers and 
slogged off in the snow, Tad was dream- 
ing of a blue lake sparkling under the 
sun and the hot spicy smell of pine trees. 

“Yoo - hoo,” Mrs. Crump’s door 
opened, and her thin voice reached 
after him. “Ringo has disappeared. 
Keep an eye out for him, will you? I'm 
afraid he tried to cross the highway.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” Tad called back, a 
little knot of worry tightening in his 
chest. Ringo might be waiting for him 
anywhere along the way. 

In the snowy dusk Tad crossed the 
Ninth Avenue bridge and turned into 
Maple Drive. There were no houses here 
for several blocks—only a patch of brush 
between the drive and the superhigh- 
Way, 

Grrrr! A threatening growl came at 
him from the bushes. Tad stopped, his 
heart beating fast. The growl changed 
to a whimpering moan. Slowly Tad 
pushed through the branches, as he tried 
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to make out the dim shape huddled at 
the edge of the highway beyond, He 
gulped and jerked back—Ringo! 

The dog whimpered again and tried 
to raise his head. Tad crept up for a 
closer look. There was a deep cut in the 
dog’s head, and one of his hind legs lay 
at a queer angle. As Tad drew near, 
Ringo put out his tongue and licked at 
Tad’s wet mitten. 

“All right, all right,” Tad looked 
around desperately. No use trying to 
wave down any of the speeding cars, 
and there was no other help in sight. 
“All right, Ringo. I guess I’m the guy. 
Can't let you lie here freezing.” He 
dumped his papers, wrapped the bag 
gently around Ringo’s trembling body, 
and hoisted the heavy dog in his arms. 
Three blocks to Martins’, the nearest 
house. Tad had to stop often to rest. At 
the house, Mrs. Martin backed out her 
car and drove Ringo to Mrs, Crump’s, 
taking Tad along to show her the way. 
Then Mrs. Martin hurried back to her 
children, but Mrs. Crump made Tad 
stay until the veterinarian came to set 
Ringo’s leg and stitch up his head, 

As Dr. Roberts arrived, Tad _ said, 
“Well, I’ve lost the contest for sure, but 
I guess I'd better finish my route any- 
how.” And he slipped out into the dark. 


When he got home an hour later, 
shivering and hungry, his big brother 
pounced on him. 

“Taddy boy, the radio’s talking about 
you. Mrs. Crump phoned the Maple 
Drive people and explained why their 
papers were late, and Dr. Roberts told 
the contest judges that you passed up a 
chance at summer camp to save Ringo’s 
life. So the radio just announced that 
you're the Newsboy of the Year, with a 
ticket to camp for—hey, why are you 
standing there breathing so hard?” 

A wide grin thawed Tad’s frosty face. 
“I’m smelling the pine trees.” 
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OF THESE FINE BOOKS 
YOURS FOR ONLY 


89 


ANY THREE I 


WITH MEMBERSHIP IN THE Full Heading ( Mb 


ye you are invited to accept any three of the wonderful books 
shown on this page for only $1.89, with membership in the 
Family Reading Club. Founded to select and distribute books 
which are worthy bile. interesting and entertaining without being 


objectionable in any way, the Family Reading Club is just what 
you have been looking for! Read, below, how the Club brings you 
the very finest new books at bargain prices. Then mail the coupon 
to join the Club and get the shree books you want, without delay! 





THE GREATEST FAITH EVER KNOWN 
By Fulton Oursler and April Oursler Armstrong 
The Divine Story of how Christianity was founded and 
how the message of Jesus was brought to a waiting world. 


This is Fulton Oursler’s masterpiece, 
Irs heroes are Peter, Paul, and the 
handful of faithful men to whom Jesus 


gave the Keys of Heaven, It is a sweep- 
ing tale of kings and paupers, of voy- 
ages to fabulous lands, of captures and 
escapes, wars and shipwreck, and of 
strange miracles. But most of all, it tells 
how the sublime message of Jesus was 
brought to mankind by His followers. 
Publisher's edition, $3.95. 


CREATIVE HOME DECO- 
RATING by the Rockow's, 
New, revised: covers lat- 
est trends ! 700 pictures 
and dozens of full-color 
“‘show-rooms"’ help you 
work home wonders. Hun- 
dreds of thousands in 


print! Pub. edition, $5.95. 








THE LADY OF ARLING- THE POWER OF POSI-, THE KENTUCKIANS by 


TON by Harnett T, Kane, 
A stirring biography of 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee, who 
led a courageous life of 
heartbreak and glory as 
the wife of the man who 
became commander of the 
entire Confederate army. 


TIVE THINKING by Nor-' 
man Vincent Peale. One 
of the nation’s top non- 
fiction best-sellers. This 
inspired writer and think- 
er gives us the rules that 
work to win success, popu- 
larity, love and happiness. 


Janice Holt Giles. An 
exciting novel of the pio- 
neers who defended Ken- 
tucky against the Indians 
— and of one man’s great 
love for a woman who fell 
beyond his reach when she 
married his worst enemy! 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ALL ABOUT HOUSE 
COOKING by Meta Giv- PLANTS by Montague 
en. The master cook book Free, Now you can make 
that gives you a delightful’ your living room an in- 
new approach to cooking! door garden! Here is a 
Contains 2,000 great reci- guide that tells you what 
pes, hundreds of pictures. to grow and sow to grow 
1700 pages. Orig. pub- ir, Fully illustrated. Pub- 
lished in 2 vols. at $10.00. Jisher’s edition, $3.50. 





MY HEART LIES SOUTHY ¢ ’ 
by Elizabeth B. de Tre-$ 
vino, The delightful story? 
of an American girl's 
marriage to a handsomey 
Mexican — and of herd 
struggle to be a typicaldy 
Mexican wife and mother 
despite strange Customs. 


THE ROBE 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 
The Immortal Story of the soldier who tossed 
for Christ’s Robe — and won! 
“The Robe”’ tells the story of the young 
pagan Marcellus, who gambled and won 
Christ’s robe as He was dying on the 


Cross. The power of this sacred garment 
turned the stalwart Roman soldier from 


HAMMOND'S New Su- 


preme WORLD ATLAS. 
At last, a top-notch, all- 
new atlas—with over 100 
maps in full color, the 
latest complete Census 
figures, 16 history maps. 
Actually measures 9%” x 
12%”. Indispensable ! 





Over 2,000,0 


his cruel heathen faith, and taught him 
that only through Christe could true 
peace of heart be attained . . 
through love and sacrifice could he enter 
the Kingdom of God. 
copies sold. Publisher's edition, $3.75. 
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‘MAIL COUPON NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 1-PL, MINEOLA, 


Please send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books and first 
Club selection, and bjll me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for 
all three. Also enroll me as a member of the Family 
Reading Club and send me, each month, a review of 
the Club’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege 
of notifying you in advance if I do not wish to accept 
any selection, or alternate book offered—at the special 
members’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling). There are no membership dues or fees, and 
I may accept as few as four selections or alternates 
during the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 

If not delighted, I will return all books in 

7 days and this membership will be canceled. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 
Street and No. 





(Please print) 





City Zone State. 


Same offer in Canada. Address Family Reading 

Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont. 
er good only in U. 8 and Canada. 
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CHECK THE 3 BOOKS YOU WANT with MEMBERSHIP 
NEW YORK 


C) All About House 
Plants 


CD Creative Home 
Decorating 


(CD The Greatest Faith 
Ever Known 


( Hammond's Atlas 

() The Kentuckians 

( The Lady of 
Arlington 


(CD Meta Given's Ency- 
clopedia of Cooking 

(CD My Heart Lies 
Seut 

( The Power of Posi- 
tive Thinking 

(D The Rebe 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ regular editions! 
Each month publishers submit books they 
believe will meet the Family Reading 
Club standards. Our Editors then select 
the book they can recommend most en- 
thusiastically. These are books which 
every member of your family can read— 
novels, biographies and inspirational 
books by such outstanding authors as 
Thomas Costain, Fulton Oursler, Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings, Darwin Teilhet 
and Bellamy Partridge. They are books 
you can safely leave where older chil- 
dren can read them if they wish. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for ship in 


few as four each year to retain your 
membership. All selections are new, come 
plete, well-printed and well-bound. And 
your books will be delivered to your door 
ready to read! 

Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Clu 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 t@ 
$4.00 in the publishers’ original edition 
—saves you from 35% to 50% on C 
book you accept. In addition, the FPamill 
Reading Club distributes an outstand 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Clum 
Selections you take. When the value 
the Bonus Books is figured in, you ¢ 
Save as much as 60°, of your book doll: 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which wil 

appeal to the finest instincts of ev: 





the Pamily Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review magazine which will 
come to your home each month. You pay 
postman nothing; your bill will be due 
later. It is not necessary to purchase a 
book every month—you may accept as 


of your family, let us introdu 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ‘ 
THREE of the wonderful books describ 
here — two as your FREE Membe 
Gift, and one as your first Club sele 

— for only $1.89! Send no money, j 
mail the coupon today. However, as 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at 
time, we urge you to mail the coupon NO’ 


FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 











